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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  teouhi  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankitid^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  withMdndery  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  earless.— Tir.  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


HOLIDAY  POLITICS. 

Mr  Mandella’s  address  at  Sheffield  last  Monday  was 
the  first  of  the  speeches,  always  plentiful,  but  this  year 
likely  to  be  more  plentiful  than  ever,  with  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  will  amuse  or  instruct  their  constitu¬ 
ents  during  the  months  in  which  they  are  not  able  to 
instruct  or  amuse  their  colleagues.  We  have  already 
been  threatened  with  a  dissolution  this  autnmn,  and, 
though  that  is  not  probable,  preparations  for  the  next 
general  election  are  being  so  extensively  made,  and  so 
many  members  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  seats,  that 
there  is  small  chance  of  a  long  holiday  for  politicians. 
Not  only  will  an  unusual  number  of  speeches  be  required 
from  them,  but  their  speeches  will  also  be  required  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  original.  Few  and  happy  are  the* 
Ministerialists  who  can  satisfy  their  audiences  with  such 
trite  glorification  of  the  easy  exploits  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Government  as  Mr  Mnndella  indulged  in,  and,  in  most 
instances,  even  the  Tories  will  have  to  find  some  fresher 
material  for  their  oratory  than  the  time-honoured  denun¬ 
ciations  that  they  have  heaped  on  the  Premier  and  his 
supporters.  It  is  clear  that  new  problems  are  coming 
up  for  solution,  and  that  old  questions,  never  yet 
answered,  are  claiming  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  received. .  A  few  remarks  on  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  .the  most  important 
of  all  is  the  difficulty  that  Mr  Bruce  absurdly  raised  last 
year,  or  the  difficulty  that  Mr  Forster  has  been  vainly 
trying  to  smooth  over.  In  spite  of  recent  Acts  and 
Amendment  Acts,  we  seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever  from 
a  settlement  of  the  Education  difficulty,  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  that  the  Licensing  Act  has  stirred  up  in  the  public- 
houses  and  among  their  frequenters  shows  as  yet  no 
sign  of  abatement.  Between  them  they  promise  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  dissolvents  now  at  work 
upon  what  is  known  as  “the  Liberal  majority,”  and, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  they  are  working  together.  ! 
“  Beer  and  the  Bible  ”  is  an  old  election  cry,  and,  now  j 
and  then  with  neat  variations  of  tlie  phrase,  it  continues 
to  be  in  favour.  The  East  Staffonlsliire  election  of  last  i 
week  indicates  the  probable  result  of  many  forthcoming 
contests.  Mr  Allsopp  is  a  tyf)e  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  Conservative  statesmen  who,  receiving  the 
support  of  both  publicans  and  pharisees,  will  often 
triumph  over  such  Radicals  as  JVIr  Jaffray.  That  is  j 
not  an  agreeable  prospect,  but  it  is  better  than  j 
the  alternative  offered  by  tlie  most  obtrusive  friends  | 
of  the  Government.  The  Radicals,  if  they  are  | 
wise  and  honest,  will  leave  the  parsons  and  the  j 
brewers  to  make  any  offensive  or  defensive  alliance 
that  they  choose,  and,  ivgardless  of  any  im¬ 
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members  for  Whigs  and  Minisierialists,  will  stand  out 
wldly  for  the  principles  they  hold  to  be  right.  They  will 
do  Well,  however,  to  agree  among  theinselv^es  upon  a 
niore  comprehensive  co.vh.?  hf'lii  than  they  have  at  present 
Coopted.  We  make  no  complaint  against  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued  by  the  Education  League  at  Bath, 


at  Shaftesbury,  and  elsewhere,  and  that  i8  likely  to  be 
repeated  very  often  during  the  next  twelve  months  ;  but 
we  should  prefer  to  see  it  broadened.  The  Birmingham 
party  and  the  Nonconformist  party  are  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  united.  We  should  like  to  see  the  union  com- 
I  pleted,  and  a  compact  opposition  offered  to  the  action  of 
I  the  Church  party.  It  is  clear  that  the  novel  zeal  which 
the  Church  party  has  lately  shown  for  the  improved  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  is  mainly  caused  by  the  very  natural 
desire  of  the  Church  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  nation. 
As  long  as  nobody  else  cared  for  either  Ginx’s  or  Hodge ‘s 
babies,  the  priests  took  no  trouble  about  them,  and 
they  were  left  to  grow  up  in  the  gutter  or  die  in  the 
bam  as  heaven  decreed ;  but  so  soon  as  other  people, 
reprobates  like  Lord  Brougham  and  psalm-singers  like 
the  founders  of  ragged-schools,  began  to  instruct  the 
masses,  the  priests  saw  that  thereby  their  influence  was 
being  seriously  weakened,  and  they  quickly  started  a 
counter  scheme  of  education.  So  it  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  now  some  excellent  Jesuitry  is  being  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Church  party  and  its  allies  in  the  Education 
Department  for  keeping  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  country,  with  all  its  new  endowments  from 
the  State,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the 
orthodox.  The  Dissenters  of  all  grades  are  naturally 
opposed  to  this,  and  the  Edneation  League  acts 
I  for  them  in  the  battle  that  it  is  fighting.  But  surely 
the  time  has  come,  not  merely  for  checking  the  insidious 
action  of  the  supporters  of  a  State  Church  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  but  also  for  attacking  the  State  Church  itself.  If 
the  educational  reformers  and  the  Nonconformists  will 
make  common  cause  in  cariying  on  the  warfare  that  Mr 
Dixon  has  been  directing  in  one  direction  and  Mr  Miall 
in  another,  they  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of  gain¬ 
ing  their  ends  and  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  We  dare  not  hope  that  they  will  succeed  at 
once,  and  it  is  likely  that  at  first  th^  will  often  seem 
only  to  court  defeat,  as  in  East  Staffordshire^  but  they 
will  surely  win  in  the  long  run. 

These  matters,  at  any  rate,  are  likely  and  deserve  to 
receive  a  large  share  of  attention  in  political  discussions 
during  the  next  few  months,  and  with  them,  or  concur¬ 
rently,  will  be  discussed  other  more  or  less  cognate 
questions,  some  of  which  will  perhaps  ultimately  prove 
to  be  of  far  more  permanent  importance.  Seeing  how 
much  progress  has  lately  been  made  in  this  direction,  we 
shall  indeed  be  sorry  if  the  subject  of  land-law  reform 
does  not  attract  considerable  attention,  and  make  farther 
advance  in  the  national  mind  before  a  new  Parliament 
is  elected.  But  the  sweeping  changes  that  must 
bo  made  some  day  can  hardly  be  made  by  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  which  there  is  such  an  overwhelming  and 
undue  weight  of  aristocratic  and  territorial  in¬ 
fluence.  Therefore  we.  are  willing  that  this  question 
shall  be  partly  held'  in  abeyance  until  a  better  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation  has  been  adopted.  Fortu¬ 
nately  that  topic  is  to  be  widely  discussed  this  autumn 
in  one  of  its  aspects,  and  we  only  hope  that  the  other 
aspects  may  not  be  overlooked.  Mr  Trevelyan’s  County 
Franchise  Bill  is,  if  Mr  Gladstone  is  in  office  next  year, 
to  be  a  Government  measure ;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone  is  out 
of  office,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  importance  of 
the  projected  reforra  will  be  urged  with  greater  force 
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and  breadth  than  could  be  expected  from  the  Treasury 
Bench.  Just  as  we  urge  on  the  opponents  of  the  Church 
party  to  combine  their  forces  in  labouring  to  secure  a 
wide  and  efficient  remedy  for  existing  evils,  so  we  venture 
to  urge  on  all  who  wish  for  further  Parliamentary 
reform,  to  join  their  strength  in  aiming  after  a  general 
and  really  satisfactory  reformation.  They  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  assimilation  of  the  county  to  the 
borough  franchise,  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  willing  to 
grant  because  he  thinks  that  this  act  of  justice  “  cannot 
be  much  longer  avoided.”  Only  co-operation  and 
mutual  forbearance  are  needed  to  convince  him  that 
other  and  kindred  acts  of  justice  also  must  be  no  longer 
“avoided,”  and  it  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  these  are 
wanting.  What  is  urgently  required  is  that  the  whole 
principle  implied  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  Reform  Act  shall  be 
practically  enforced.  That  principle  is  that  every  rate¬ 
payer  shall  be  a  voter,  and  the  next  Reform  Bill,  if 
it  is  to  bo  a  Bill  worth  passing,  must  enforce  it  in  its 
entirety.  Other  changes,  even  the  adoption  of  universal 
suffrage,  may  follow  hereafter,  and  will  doubtless  come 
as  soon  as  the  country  is  fit  for  them  ;  but  the  thing  to 
bo  first  done  is  to  give  the  suffrage  to  every  ratepayer. 
Towards  that  a  necessary  step  is  the  conferring  of  the 
franchise  upon  all  those  agricultural  labourers  who  are 
householders ;  but  hardly  less  important  is  it  that  the 
lodger  franchise,  as  affecting  the  working  men  in  towns, 
shall  bo  changed  from  a  myth  into  a  reality  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  important  is  it  that  women  ratepayers  shall 
have  equal  privileges  with  men.  If  the  advocates  of 
these  three  reforms,  which  harmonise  altogether  and 
will  each  bo  incomplete  unless  they  all  go  together,  will 
make  common  cause,  they  can  win  them  all,  and  it  will 
bo  greatly  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Radical  party  if  they 
are  not  all  won  quickly.  But  that  is  not  all.  Our 
electoral  machinery  needs  reforming  and  changing  from 
a  sham  into  a  reality,  no  less  than  our  arrangement  of 
the  limits  of  the  franchise.  Mr  Gladstone,  or  whoever  is 
to  be  the  next  Premier,  must  be  convinced  of  this,  and 
the  enforcement  of  it  should  form  a  conspicuous  item  in 
the  holiday  politics  of  the  Radicals.  B. 


MR  ARCH’S  MISSION. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  agricultural  labourers’ 
movement  at  which  the  question  may  be  expected  to 
assume  a  larger  and,  if  possible,  more  national  aspect. 
It  has  been  considered  enough  hitherto  to  combat  or 
promote  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  as  an  engine 
working  within  the  limits  of  the  home  labour  market, 
and  producing  its  results  by  stimulating  the  activity  of 
the  two  great  social  forces — combination,  and  free  com¬ 
petition  of  labour.  Now,  however,  the  third  power — 
emigration — is  about  to  be  definitely  worked  into  the 
scheme,  which  will  henceforth  have  three  watchwords  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  Queensland  and  the  Brazils  have  for  the  last 
twelve  months  been  used  as  occasional  safety-valves  by 
overcrowded  districts ;  but  beyond  a  general  further¬ 
ance  of  such  projects,  the  Union  has  not  promoted  any 
definite  policy  of  emigration.  The  matter  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Arch ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  original  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Union, 
emigration  will  be  woven  into  the  garment  of  indepen¬ 
dence  at  which  the  labourer  is  working  with  his  own 
hands.  America  is  the  chosen  field ;  and,  on  leaving 
Ireland,  Mr  Arch  will  proceed  there  to  establish  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  a  line  of  emigration 
agencies  in  communication  with  a  like  organisation  at 
home.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  such  a  host  as  Mr  Arch  will  be 
able  to  lead  out,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  men 
will  bo  welcome  in  whatever  numbers  they  choose  to 
come. 

Looking  at  this  new  action  from  the  labourers’  point 
of  view,  it  is  undoubtedly  well-timed.  To  carry  out  any 
such  scheme  with  effect,  it  must  thoroughly  commend 
itself  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  to  participate 
in  its  benefits.  Emigration  must  be  robbed  of  its  hor¬ 
rors  ;  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  those  who  cross  the 


sea  must  be  replaced  by  an  assurance  that  they  are 
reaping  material  prospenty,  and  that  their  interests  are 
protected  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  men  who 
are  well  known  and  trusted  at  home.  A  year  ago 
before  the  Union  had  attained  its  present  position,  before 
the  name  of  Joseph  Arch  had  become  a  household  word 
this  scheme  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Now  the 
people  are  ripe  for  it,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue. 

It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the 
land  under  cultivation  in  England  is  insufficiently  tilled. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Lord  Derby  has  said  that  it  is 
capable  of  furnishing  twice  the  quantity  of  food  it  does 
at  present.  The  improved  methods  of  farming  and  the 
careful  cultivation  which  would  achieve  this  result  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  by  a  staff  in  any  way  inferior  to  that 
at  present  employed  in  agriculture.  The  labourers  must 
be  at  least  as  healthy,  as  able,  and  as  numerous  as  they 
now  are.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
first  step  towards  increasing  the  home  food  supply  should 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  stamina  and 
intelligence  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  making  him  a 
man  of  higher  calibre  altogether,  and  in  multiplying  the 
inducements  to  embrace  agriculture  as  a  profession. 
This,  at  least,  is  our  own  opinion  ;  to  judge  by  the 
absence  of  all  outside  efforts  to  attain  these  ends,  it  is 
an  opinion  shared  only  by  a  few.  Still,  in  the  face  of 
this  admission,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  the 
labourers  the  right  of  emigration.  On  the  contrary, 
their  action  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  principles  recognis^ 
as  regulating  man’s  conduct,  except  perhaps  that  of  self- 
denial  to  the  point  of  starvation.  The  case  is  simply 
this.  The  man  cannot  live  on  the  wages  he  earns  at 
home ;  he  sees  around  him  plenty  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  land  is  impoverished  for  the  want  of  it ;  bnt  he 
is  kept  idle  part  of  the  year,  and  nobody  offers  him  any 
inducement  to  work  harder  or  better  than  usual.  How¬ 
ever  conscious  he  may  be  of  what  the  land  requires  (and 
no  man  is  more  so  than  the  average  agricultural 
labourer),  however  anxious  “to  do  his  duty  ”  by  the 
land,  the  wants  of  nature  and  the  obligation  to  “  better  ” 
himself  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children^ 
overrides  all  this,  and  he  emigrates.  If  he  means  to 
elevate  himself,  there  is  at  present  this  one  course  open 
to  him,  and  he  cannot  but  adopt  it. 

So  much  for  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  present 
day,  or  rather  of  the  present  year ;  in  order  to  arrive, 
however,  at  the  final  results  of  this  movement,  we  must 
look  into  the  future.  Suppose  that  in  a  few  years’  time 
100,000  English  agricultural  labourers  are  planted  in 
America,  earning  double  wages,  and  recruited  every 
month  by  fresh  batches  from  the  mother  country.  The 
prospect  for  these  100,000  is  a  most  hopeful  one ;  bnt  to 
those  who  stay  at  home  there  are  two  courses  open,  one 
of  which  they  will  adopt  if  they  blindly  follow  historical 
example^  while  the  other  is  enforced  by  a  philosophical 
reading  of  the  lessons  of  history.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be  persuaded 
of  the  wisdom  of  these  lessons,  or  whether  for  another 
generation  Malthus  and  Mill  will,  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  have  written  in  vain. 

The  body  of  men  who  will  leave  our  shores  will  be 
the  strongest,  the  healthiest,  and  the  most  independent 
of  our  labouring  population,  such  a  company  as  could 
ill  be  spared  by  any  trade,  however  ^numerous  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  they  will  leave  a  gap  in  the  work  of  the  farm 
not  easily  filled  up.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  ^ 
those  left  at  home  will  be  that  they  will  obtain  the  desiiw 
rise  of  wages.  More  work  to  do,  fewer  hands  to  do  it, 
and  each  man,  whatever  the  relative  worth  of  his  labour 
compared  with  that  of  his  fellow  who  has  emigi^ted, 
will  receive  higher  wages.  As  far  as  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  this  shipping  off  of  the  best  wo^- 
men  is  a  double  misfortune.  Those  left  behind  are  the 
least  fit  for  the  work  thrust  upon  them,  and  being 
of  an  inferior  stamina,  the  laws  of  nature  tell  us  tha 
their  children  will  be  weaker  than  those  of  ^  stronger 
parents.  But  this  double  misfortune  will  ^be  com 
paratively  unimportant  by  the  side  of  a  greater  trou  e 
even  more  likely  to  come  upon  the  lalwurer  hinise 
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Self-Denial  is  a  Tirtue  which  has  hithe^^to  been  for  him^ 
little  better  than  a  necessity  ;  a  rise  in  wages  will  remove 
the  necessity ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  practise  the  virtue.  We  do  not  say  that  con¬ 
tinence  and  self-restraint  are  harder  for  him  than  for 
jnen  of  other  professions  who  are  happily  beginning 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence;  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  among  any  class  a  sudden  rise  of  prosperity  unac¬ 
companied  by  a  corresponding  lack  of  forethought.  The 
corn-market,  as  we  know,  influences  the  marriage- 
market.  The  price  of  bread  falls  and  the  number  of 
marriages  increases  ;  the  price  rises,  and  the  marriage- 
rate  slowly  falls.  Between  the  quick  rise  and  the  slow 
fall  is  enclosed  a  great  tract  of  misery  that  we  would 
willingly  banish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

These  are  considerations  which  we  would  submit  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union. 
It  is  composed  of  men  who  can  think  the  matter  out, 
and  apply  with  special  ability  to  the  case  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  those  rules  which  are  universallyappli- 
cable  to  all  cases  and  all  classes.  They  will  know  best 
in  how  many  years,  whether  ten  or  twenty,  the  labourer 
will  again  be  experiencing  the  effects  of  a  redundant 
population,  if  a  sudden  rise  of  wages  frees  him  from 
positive  checks ;  and  it  is  mainly  for  them  so  to 
arrange  this  scheme  of  emigration,  and  so,  through  their 
organisation,  to  preach  the  lesson  of  prudence,  that  the 
coming  benefits  may  be  shared  alike  by  those  who  emi¬ 
grate  and  those  who  stay  at  home.  England  will  in  the 
first  instance  suffer  by  the  abstraction  of  her  best  bands. 
History  never  forgets  a  wrong,  and  this  is  a  piece  of  retri¬ 
butive  justice  for  a  century’s  mistreatment  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  labourer 
is  to  be  no  better  off*  in  twenty  years’  time  than  he 
is  now,  he  might  as  well  throw  up  at  once  the 
whole  work  of  raising  himself  to  the  independence 
which  he  claims.  C. 


THE  FRENCH  REACTION. 


The  world  is  almost  tired  of  the  threats,  or  promises,  of 
a  “  fusion  ”  which  are  put  forward  anew  once  in  every 
two  or  three  months  by  the  French  Monarchists,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  reports 
and  discussions  that  have  been  rife  during  the  past  few 
days.  There  may,  however,  be  more  meaning  in  them 
than  in  those  of  the  same  sort  that  have  before  entei*-  1 
tained  ns.  The  latest  phase  of  the  “  fusion  ”  question 
is  one  that  has  been  carefully  worked  up  to  by  its  pro- 
naoters,  and  this  certainly  is  a  sign  of  strength.  Every¬ 
body  may  see  now  what  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his 
friends  have  been  aiming  at  all  along,  and  what  their 
Imperialist  allies — whose  blindness  in  this  matter, 
if  it  was  real,  can  hardly  be  explained — have  been 
duped  into  abetting,  though  they  may  be  safely 
left  in  the  long  run  to  hold  their  own  against  their  I 
Royalist  associates.  To  outsiders  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  comparative  insignificance  whether  the  Napoleonic, 
the  Orleariist,  or  the  Legitimist  adventurers  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  their  plots  and  counter-plots  against  one 
another,  if  only  the  consequences  of  their  scheming 
were  limited  to  themselves  and  their  own  factions. 
Unfortunately,  whatever  the  precise  result,  that  cannot 
be ;  and  here  is  the  real  gravity  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  France.  Last  May  the  coalition  of  various 
sorts  of  Monarchists,  under  the  nominal  presidency  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  was  formed  with  the  primary 
object  of  defeating  M.  Thiers  and  the  pseudo-Repub- 
licans,  and  with  the  secondary  but  not  subsidiary 
object  of  stamping  out  the  real  Republicanism  that 
they  dreaded  most  of  all.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  coalition  was  a  weak  one,  in  so  fiar  as  it  was  com¬ 
bed  of  three  equally  divided  and  utterly  selfish 
Mtions ;  but,  as  we  have  often  urged  and  as  we 
still  think,  the  Republicans  over-estimated  its  weakness 
^8  a  power  for  injuring  their  cause.  It  was  certain  that 
e  coalition  would  break  up  as  soon  as  the  time  came 
or  organising  any  plan  for  French  Government — with 
th  ^  many  overlooked  the  danger  that,  before 
u  break-up  occurred,  a  very  mischievous  system  of 


government,  with  a  small  would  be  elaborated.  That 
is  now  going  on.  While  the  Comte  do  Paris  is  visiting 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  each  pretender  to  the  throne 
is  publishing  his  own  version  of  the  interviews,  while  the 
Imperialists  are  protesting  in  Paris  and  hurrying  to  and 
from  Chislehurst,  the  cords  of  tyranny  are  being  strength¬ 
ened  all  over  France.  In  the  new  appointments  to  the  pre¬ 
fectures,  in  the  growing  insolence  of  all  French  officials, 
in  the  increased  tampering  with  the  press,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  other  ways,  w’e  see  clear  tokens  that  a 
political  reaction  is  being  cunningly  brought  about, 
and  that,  however  much  they  may  hate  one  another 
already,  and  whatever  injuries  they  may  inflict  on  one 
another  before  long,  when  they  come  to  blows,  the 
parties  to  M.  de  Broglie’s  Coalition  Government  were 
wise  in  making  it  their  first  business  to  crush  all  the 
newly-born  and  ill-regulated  liberties  of  the  people. 
M.  de  Broglie  spoke  only  too  plainly  the  other  day  at 
Lyons,  when  ho  said  that  French  authorities  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  duel  with  the  enemies  of  order — the  enemies 
of  order  being,  of  course,  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  centralising  tyranny  on  the  necessity  of  which,  though 
on  hardly  anything  else,  those  authorities  are  agreed. 

Unfortunately,  the  civil  power  does  not  work  alone 
for  the  repression  of  liberty  in  France ;  and,  if  the  civil 
power  is  weakened  by  the  disputes  between  those  who 
are  now  wielding  it,  there  is  no  element  of  weakness  in  its 
ally.  People  were  amused  last  week,  though  there  was 
really  nothing  amusing  in  it,  by  the  Pope’s  answer  to  the 
hundred  deputies  of  the  Versailles  Assembly  who  had 
sent  him  a  complimentary  address,  and  to  whom  ho 
said,  “The  Virgin  Mary  is  establishing  a  kingdom 
for  herself  in  France.”  A  melancholy  truth  underlies  that 
statement.  The  Salic  law  notwithstanding,  the  Virgin 
ikiary  is  a  more  successful  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Franco 
than  any  of  the  three  already  in  the  field,  and,  worst  of 
all,  her  claims  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  all  the 
three,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  deputies  of  her  new 
Majesty  are  instructed,  and  willing  to  act  in  concert  with 
any  or  all  of  the  agents  of  the  others.  Prefects  may  be 
changed,  but  there  is  little  need  for  change  of  priests, 
as  the  whole  body  may  be  relied  on  to  aid  any  scheme 
of  tyranny  that  happens  to  be  in  force,  and  to  join  in 
every  effbrt  at  frightening  or  deceiving  the  ignorant. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tricks  of  the  priests 
are  succeeding.  Under  their  guidance,  something  very 
like  a  religious  revival  is  taking  place.  The  working 
classes  in  the  towns  will  have  none  of  it,  and  even  their 
wives  are  happily  breaking  loose  from  the  thraldom  that 
has  for  so  long  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  family 
life  in  France ;  but  too  many  of  the  peasants  are  still 
willing  to  be  deceived,  and  the  apathetic,  time-serving 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  corresponding  class  of  capitalists  in 
the  country,  are  just  the  sort  of  people  to  encourage  the 
mischief.  Mass-goings,  pilgrimages,  belief  in  modern 
miracles,  and  such  like  entertainments  are,  at  any  rate, 
as  amusing  as  anything  else,  and  they  may  possibly  be 
very  useful  in  helping  those  who  practise  them  on  their 
way  to  Heaven,  while  they  are  certainly  good  things  to 
encourage  for  the  example  of  the  “  lower  orders.”  Thus 
the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  the  aristocrats,  patronise 
the  new  outburst  of  religious  fervour,  whether  they 
really  share  it  or  not,  and  a  new  danger  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  progress  of  the  country  is  encouraged.  We 
hope  most  devoutly  that  the  Pope’s  predictions  as  to  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  what  he  regards  as  error,  and  the  as 
speedy  restoration  of  what  he  regards  as  “  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  France,”  will  not  be  realised ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  strength  of  the  party  which  recognises 
the  VirginMary  as  Queen  of  France. 

Between  this  religious  and  this  political  reaction,  the 
immediate  prospects  of  Republicanism  in  France  are  not 
cheerful.  But  the  Republicans  may  take  heart.  The 
very  force  of  the  pressure  that  is  now  being  put  upon  all 
independent  action  in  the  country  is  likely  to  produce  a 
recoil ;  and,  if  priests  and  Royalists  have  another  chance 
of  showing  that  they  cannot  learn  wisdom  by  experience, 
the  opponents  of  priestcraft  and  royalty  will  have  all  the 
better  chance  of  showing  how  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  may  be  really  secured.  • 
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Government.  Its  sins  are  sins  of  commission  and  not 
of  omission.  The  Minist^  has  been  quite  active  and 
industrious  enough,  but  its  energies  have  not  alwavs 
tended  in  a  direction  which  Liberals  can  approve. 
Licensing  Act  conceded  the  whole  principle  contended 
for  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  without  attaining  his 
object.  It  has  not  diminished  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  ranging  on 
the  Tory  side  a  large  and  powerful  class.  Its  restric¬ 
tions  are  sufficient  to  cause  annoyance  to  persons 
requiring  refreshment,  but  utterly  insufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  pertinacity  of  the  drunkard.  This  measure 
and  the  Irish  University  Bill  were  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  neutrality 


MR  MUNDELLA  ON  THE  PAST  AND  THE 
FUTURE. 

The  speech  which  Mr  Mundella  delivered  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  if  only  for 
the  fact  that  its  echoes  alone  break  the  stillness  of  the 
recess.  But  it  really  deserves  attention — and  especially 
the  attention  of  Radicals — on  other  and  higher  grounds. 
The  politics  of  the  Member  for  Sheffield  are  of  that 
average  sort  which  constitute  him  a  political  mean  between 
Whiggism  and  Radicalism  ;  and  his  utterances,  there¬ 
fore,  are  a  fair  indication  of  what  we  may  expect  will  be 
pleaded  with  respect  to  the  past  and  attempted  with 
regard  to  the  future  by  a  Ministry  which  now  fairly 
reflects  the  average  intelligence  of  the  Liberal  party. 
For  any  Radical  whose  political  creed  is  not  that  of  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  day  after,  Mr  Mundella’s  speech  will  con¬ 
tain  but  little  instruction  ;  bnt  he  will,  at  all  events,  be 
able  to  learn  from  it  how  far  those  who  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  Liberal  army  are  at  present  willing  to 
follow  him. 

As  usual  of  late  we  have  a  retrospect,  commencing 
with  John  Milton  and  ending  with  John  Bright. 
We  hope  the  Sheffield  electors  were  edified  by  this 
portion  of  their  member’s  discourse  ;  but  we  own  we  are 
rather  sick  of  it.  To  sing  paBans  over  the  achievements 
of  Liberals  in  times  gone  by  may  be  natural  and  right 
enough  on  certain  occasions ;  but  there  is  a  limit,  in 
politics  as  in  business,  to  the  usefulness  of  stock-taking. 
Liberals  have  lately  too  much  resembled  a  miser,  who 
employs  the  whole  of  his  time  in  counting  over  the 
coins  he  has  amassed  in  the  past.  This  is  what  might  be 
expected  in  Conservatives.  To  stand  still  with  your 
face  to  the  past  is  about  as  good  a  definition  of  Toryism 
as  can  be  given.  To  move  on  towards  a  better  future 
ought  to  be  a  correct  description  of  Liberalism.  But 
Liberals  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 
achievements  of  their  predecessors,  instead  of  saying 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  Only  the  other  day,  at  a 
“  Liberal  Demonstration  ”  at  Nottingham,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  we  could  not  always 
be  fed  upon  stimulants,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for 
less  exciting  food.  A  pretty  description  truly  of  Liberal 
legislation  from  the  mouth  of  a  Liberal ! 

Mr  Mundella  protests  against  the  last  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  being  considered  a  barren  one.  As  much  was 
done,  ho  contends,  as  used  to  be  done  in  two  or  three 
sessions  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Palmerston.  This 
is  true  enough.  Lord  Palmerston  contnved  to  use  up  a 
session  with  doing  nothing.  Mr  Gladstone — we  will 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  higher  figure — did  three  times 
as  much  last  session  ;  and  wo  hope  the  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  in  Sheffield  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  tell  Mr 
Mundella  what  this  amounts  to.  The  Judicature  Act, 
though  undoubtedly  a  valuable  piece  of  legislation,  cannot 
be  considered  a  party  triumph.  It  was  carried  by  the 
active  concurrence  of  both  parties ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
discredited  state  of  the  Ministry,  and  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  interests  of  the  lawyers  to  contend  with,  it  could 
not  have  been  carried  without  this  concurrence.  The 
very  fact  that  Mr  Alundella  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
Palmerstonian  ora  in  order  to  find  a  session  with  which 
the  last  one  will  compare  favourably  is  in  itself  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  weakness  of  his  case. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  Mr  Mundella  was  either 
unable  or  unwrilling  to  say  very  much.  “  Ho  was  very 
much  mistaken  if  John  Bright  had  joined  the  Cabinet 
for  nothing.”  “  He  believed  that  through  Mr  Bright’s 
joining  the  Cabinet  they  might  expect  a  more  pronounced 
programme  of  the  Liberal  party.”  Now  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  good — very  good.  But  suppose  we  believe — 
and  we  are  very  willing  to  do  so— that  John  Bright  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Government  for  something, 
and  that  this  something  will  be  *‘more  pronounced,” 
we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  what 
this  louder  something  is  to  be.  Retrenchment  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise  are  to 
be  planks  in  the  new  “  platform  ;  ”  but  that  we  knew 
before.  Now  this  is  unfortunate.  The  truth  is  that 
inactivity  has  not  been  the  fault  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
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of  the  State  in  matters  theological  were  understood  by 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Government.  Mr  Mundella  boasts  that 
the  Ballot  Act  “  had  hardly  been  in  existence  a  year 
when  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  Conservative  institu¬ 
tion.”  We  acknowledge  the  fairness  of  the  description 
but  hardly  understand  its  being  made  the  subject  of 
Liberal  rejoicing.  To  Mr  Forster  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  so  contrived  the  ballot-box  that,  instead  of  the 
Palladium  of  liberty  of  voting,  it  has  become  the  shield 
of  political  cowardice  and  corruption.  We  will  leave 
the  Education  Act  to  be  described  by  Mr  Bright.  The 
Abolition  of  Purchase  coup  d'4tat  was  another  betrayal 
of  Liberal  principles ;  and  the  Rating  Bill  would  have 
added  still  another,  had  not  the  Tories  been  afraid  of 
cutting  their  fingers  with  the  weapon  which  was  placed 
in  their  hands. 

What  we  really  do  hope  for  from  Mr  Bright’s  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  is  that  Government  measures  will  no 
longer  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope.  The  Irish  Church 
Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  both  of  which  he  helped  to 
carry,  were  fair  embodiments  of  Liberal  principles.  No 
man  among  our  elder  statesmen  has  shown  so  firm  a 
grasp  of  Liberal  principles,  and  no  man  in  England  has 
a  clearer  judgment  as  to  the  way  in  which  those  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  carried  out.  The  incidents  in  his 
political  career  which  are  most  often  used  against  him — 
his  opposition  to  the  Factory  Acts,  to  the  Russian  War, 
and  to  the  fortification  scheme,  the  part  he  took  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
Governor  Eyre — will  constitute  the  evidence  by  which 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  judge  him  much  wiser 
than  his  contemporaries.  We  do  not  expect  or  even 
wish,  that  the  Government  of  which  John  Bright 
is  to  be  a  member  will  carry  out  all  the  measures 
which  we  consider  desirable.  No  Government  can 
be  expected  to  carry  its  reforms  any  farther  than 
the  state  of  public  opinion  will  allow ;  and  it  would 
be  very  unreasonable  in  Radicals  to  desire  more. 
We  are  in  a  minority,  taking  our  opinions  in  their 
entirety,  and  must  be  content  to  wait  till  the  majonty 
of  our  countrymen  share  our  views.  But  we  may  fairly 
ask  that  the  opinions  we  hold  in  common  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Liberal  party  shall  be  embodied  in  the  Liberal 
programme,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Ministry  in 
forming  public  opinion  shall  be  used  on  the  side  of  pro¬ 
gress.  We  may  also  rightly  make  it  a  condition  of  our 
support  that  there  shall  be  no  retrogression.  Less  th^ 
this  will  not  content  us ;  more  we  do  not  ask.  B 
Ministers  wish  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  roost 
advanced  and  energetic  wing  of  their  party,  they  must 
announce  a  Liberal  policy  and  be  prepared  to  st^d  by 
it — to  stand  by  it  even  if  the  result  should  be  that  they 
change  places  with  the  Opposition.  If  they  will  not  do 
this,  not  even  the  adhesion  of  John  Bright  will  s^ro^ 
the  support  of  the  Radicals.  A  Toiy  interregnum  is  fw 
preferable  to  such  a  mischievous  burlesque  of  Libera 
policy  as  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  three  years. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ORDER  IN  SPAIN 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  congratulate  the  Spa 
Government  on  its  approaching  escape  from  the  hor 
of  a  double  civil  war.  Those,  however,  who  have  c 
fully  followed  the  telegrams  of  the  past  week  must 
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remarked  that  their  general  tendency  is  more  in  the 
direction  of  order  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time 
past.  It  is  true  that  the  Carlists  have  suffered  no  con¬ 
siderable  defeat,  but  neither  are  they  able  to  do  more 
than  march  from  village  to  village  in  the  districts  that 
are  favourable  to  Don  Carlos,  and  retire  to  the  hills  on 
the  approach  of  the  Government  forces.  Indeed,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  Carlists  appear  to  be  holding 
themselves  in  reserve ;  and  on  Thursday  we  were  told 
that  “  Don  Carlos,  after  inspecting  all  his  forces  in  the 
Basque  Provinces,  will  proceed  to  Pena  de  la  Plata  to 
obtain  some  repose,  and  receive  his  consort.  Dona 
Margarita.”  Before  long  we  shall  probably  hear  of 
renewed  activity  after  the  lull,  and  if  only  this  has  the 
effect  of  consolidating  the  forces  of  the  Government,  and 
rousing  the  troops  into  anything  like  a  state  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  we  shall  not  grudge  half-a-dozen  of  the  little 
skirmishes  which  the  papers  delight  to  call  “  Carlist 
victories.”  The  fact  is  that  the  dissensions  of  the  Cortes 
and  the  recent  kaleidoscopic  aspects  of  the  Ministry  have 
so  affected  the  discipline  of  an  army  never  composed  of 
first-rate  material,  that  the  regiments  are  at  present 
little  better  than  disorganised  bands,  badly  officered, 
who,  conscious  that  they  can  beat  the  Carlists  in  the 
plains,  refuse  to  follow  them  into  the  hills  or  among  a 
disaffected  population.  The  enthusiasm  for  Don  Carlos, 
active  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Basque  Provinces 
to  give  him  a  secure  footing  there,  fails  entirely  to  spread 
generally  over  Spain,  and  is  only  manifested  imme¬ 
diately  round  the  head-quarters  of  the  handsome  young 
adventurer. 

We  can  very  well  understand  that  the  firm  disposition 
towards  order  at  any  price  which  suffices  to  keep  in 
check  the  insurgent  Intransigentes  has  done  more  to 
dishearten  Don  Carlos  than  any  reverses  he  has  himself 
sustained.  He  probably  trusted  to  the  division  in  the 
Republican  camp  to  secure  him  the  allegiance  of  the 
Moderates.  It  was  certainly  a  critical  time  when  the  In¬ 
transigentes  established  themselves  in  Granada  and  Oar- 
thagena,  and  began  to  operate  by  sea.  The  danger  lay 
not  so  much  in  the  capture  of  a  canton  or  two,  but  in  the 
disgust  which  might  be  excited  throughout  the  peninsula 
against  a  Republic  divided  against  itself.  This,  at  all 
events,  was  the  chance  that  it  offered  to  Don  Carlos.  It 
is  impossible,  how  ever,  now  to  deny  that  Republicanism 
has  taken  deep  and  abiding  root  in  Spain.  The  excesses 
of  one  section  of  the  party  have  only  served  to  provoke 
enthusiasm  for  the  Ministry,  and  strengthened  by  the 
cry  for  order  we  may  expect  from  them  something  more 
than  proclamations,  and  the  arming  of  “  paper  ”  reserves. 

Meanwhile  the  Cortes  will  do  well  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Minority  who  give  their  support  to  the 
Intransigentes.  This  Minority  has  shown  itself  to  be 
reasonable  in  not  fulfilling  the  threat  of  retiring  in 
case  an  amnesty  was  refused  to  the  Intransigentes.  The 
Ministry  refused  to  take  any  such  lenient  course,  and 
among  those  whom  they  have  decided  to  prosecute  are 
nine  insurgent  deputies.  A  revision  of  this  decree 
should  follow  immediately  upon  the  final  surrender  of 
the  Intransigentes,  and  the  Ministry  will  then  be  able 
to  reserve  its  retributive  justice  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  excesses  at  Alcoy. 

I  he  march  upon  Madrid,  the  standing  threat  of 
B^on  Carlos,  was  actually  attempted  a  day  or  two  ago  by 
the  insurgents  of  Carthagena.  The  column  that  made 
this  attempt  under  Contreras  was  easily  repulsed  by  the 
Government  troops,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  prisoners, 
the  guns,  war  material,  and  carriages.  This  desperate 
attempt  is  probably  a  last  effort  on  the  part  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  for  W’ithout  the  sympathy  they  have  hitherto  failed 
to  evoke,  their  case  is  even  more  hopeless  than  that  of  Don 
arlos.  It  was  hardly  probable  that  the  Instransigentes 
^  P*’^aent  so  determined  a  front  as  in  the  parallel  case 
n  the  Paris  Commune.  The  Spanish  Ministry,  as  it  stands 
a  present,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  M.  Thiers,  nor  is  the 
ortes  likely  to  throw  itself  into  the  power  of  any  one 
ess  trustworthy  than  Senor  Castelar.  The  Versailles 
??  i/’  earliest  days,  exhibited  an  aptitude  for 

ery  and  chicane  that  roused  the  noble  protest  of  the 
ommune  ;  but  the  principles  for  which  the  Communists 


fought  are  already  admitted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  and  'were  breathing-space  allowed,  we 
might  hope  soon  to  see  them  developed  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  on  which  they  are  at  work.  The  extreme  principles 
of  the  Intransigentes,  which  lead  them  to  see  in  every 
intimation  that  the  Cortes  is  determined  to  preserve 
order  a  departure  from  federal  principles,  have  also 
blinded  for  a  time  their  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  fight¬ 
ing,  however,  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  for  the 
present,  and  if  only  the  Cortes  will  make  haste  with  its 
constitution,  and  introduce  in  it  something  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  Intransigentes,  the  whole  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Spain  may  yet  unite,  if  not  to  drive  Don  Carlos 
over  the  border,  at  least  to  restrict  his  marching  and 
counter-marching  to  those  remote  districts  where  the 
priests  and  the  w'omen  kiss  his  bridle  and  hang  about 
his  neck. 

The  Intransigentes  arc,  as  was  lately  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  not  “  irreconcilables  ”  even  in  name. 

Uncompromising  ”  is  the  correct  translation  of  the 
Spanish  word ;  and  if  the  Cortes,  in  addition  to  taking 
strong  measures  against  Don  Carlos,  and  punishing 
excesses  by  whomsoever  they  are  committed,  recognises 
in  the  constitution  they  are  elaborating  the  cantonal 
principles  on  which  the  Intransigentes  will  accept  no 
“  compromise,”  we  may  at  once  expect  to  see  all  Spain 
united  against  a  common  enemy.  H.  F. 


FACING  POINTS. 

Although  we  are  promised  further  evidence  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  at  the  adjourned  inquiry,  on  the  causes  of  the 
Wigan  accident,  the  case  against  facing  points  may  be 
said  to  be  already  completed.  The  passengers’  evidence, 
which  is  apparently  all  that  Captain  Tyler  will  receive 
next  week,  will  probably  be  in  confirmation  of  that  given 
by  all  of  those  who  were  on  the  train  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  have  been  already  summoned.  From  its 
nature,  this  evidence  can  never  be  of  great  value,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  gather  from  a  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  accident  first  made  itself  felt,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  behaviour  of  the  carriage  in  which  the  witness 
was  travelling,  more  than  such  general  features  of  the 
case  as  can  be  ascertained  with  greater  certainty  from  an 
examination  of  the  permanent  way  after  tbe  accident  has 
occurred.  The  most  important  section  of  the  evidence, 
that  of  the  skilled  witnesses,  is  absolutely  complete,  and 
the  fact  that  the  accident  originated  at,  and  was  due  to, 
the  facing  points  is  proved  to  our  mind  beyond  dispute. 

In  one  respect  the  accident  at  Miles  Platting  on  Mon¬ 
day  last  was  a  most  fortunate  coincidence.  If,  according 
to  the  Pall  Mallj  it  proved  that  Railway  Companies  are 
wanting  in  their  “  usual  originality  of  invention,”  it  also 
stamped  the  present  construction  of  facing  points  as  a 
pregnant  source  of  disaster  which  cannot  be  too  soon 
abolished.  Many  have  long  ago  adopted  this  conclusion 
from  the  minor  accidents  of  a  similar  nature  which  have 
culminated  at  W^igan  ;  but  in  case  all  those  occasions  on 
which,  by  chance,  no  lives  were  lost  should  be  forgotten, 
a  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  train  was  obliging  enough 
to  attempt  at  Miles  Platting  a  repetition  of  the  scene  at 
Wigan,  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  combined 
effects  is  too  conclusive  to  bo  any  longer  overlooked. 

The  two  modes  in  which  a  carriage  may  be  shaken  off 
the  line  at  facing  points  are,  in  the  first  place  when  the 
points  are  closed  and  the  line  is  to  all  appearance  safe, 
and  secondly,  when  the  points  are  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  out  of  place,  and  everything  is  ripe  for  an 
accident.  Under  either  circumstance  facing  points,  as  at 
present  laid  down,  contain  elements  of  danger  for  fast 
trains  which  will  never  be  got  rid  of  without  a  radical 
alteration  of  their  construction.  It  is  well  known  that 
points  cause  nearly  all  the  minor  accidents  in  shunt¬ 
ing-yards  and  at  junctions ;  and  these  accidents  are  due 
most  frequently  to  some  defect  in  a  particular  switch,  or 

to  a  pointsman’s  carelessness,  but  sometimes  also  to  in  e-. 

rent  faults  of  the  mechanism.  Under  the  best  manage¬ 
ment  points  are  dangerous;  and  since  the>  are  a  so- 
lutely  unnecessary  on  main  lines,  except  as  a  saving 
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time  and  space,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
made  at  once  illegal. 

Both  at  Wigan  and  at  Miles  Platting  the  points  were 
found  closed,  and  apparently  in  safe  working  order  after 
the  accident.  Supposing  that  they  had  remained  so  from 
first  to  last,  which  in  both  instances  from  the  injuries 
they  had  sustained  is  proved  not  to  have  been  the  case, 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  contained  an  origin  of  danger 
capable  of  being  developed  into  an  accident.  The  car¬ 
riages  must  in  that  case  have  been  shaken  off  in  the  first 
of  the  two  possible  modes.  It  appears  that  at  Wigan, 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
at  every  facing  point  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  train 
encounters  a  bulging  rail  as  it  approaches  the  point. 
The  object  of  this  bulge  is  to  prepare  the  train,  so  to 
speak,  for  being  turned  off  from  the  straight  coarse  it 
should  naturally  pursue,  to  give,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
axle  a  slight  twist  round  towards  the  direction  of  the 
side-line  into  which  they  may  have  to  be  guided.  With¬ 
out  this  bulge  the  shock  of  being  caused  suddenly  to 
diverge  would,  it  is  thought,  tend  to  make  the  fiange  of  the 
wheel  that  receives  the  shock  mount  the  rails.  At  any 
rate,  the  bulge  is  always  there,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
twist  each  pair  of  wheels  towards  the  siding,  that  is,  to 
predispose  them  to  take  the  siding  and  not  the  main  line. 
On  reaching  the  points  if  the  siding  is  open  the  train 
passes  easily  into  it,  eaeh  pair  of  wheels  in  turn  being 
gradually  guided  out  of  their  straight  course.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  points  are  closed  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
the  train  on  the  main  line,  this  predisposition  to  diver¬ 
gence  is  so  much  labour  lost,  and  has  to  be  corrected  for 
each  pair  of  wheels  before  the  straight  course  is  resumed. 
This  correction  is  not  effected  without  the  shock  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar  who  has  passed  points  of 
this  nature.  It  is  this  shock  that  makes  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  worked  points  dangerous,  and  it  can  never  be  got 
rid  of  unless  the  bulge  can  bo  dispensed  with.  At 
Wigan,  where  the  bulge  is,  as  usual,  prominent,  the  line 
to  the  south  of  the  points  is  laid  on  a  curve,  and  on  the 
evening  in  question  the  extreme  length  of  the  train  ren¬ 
dered  more  or  less  oscillation  unavoidable.  Of  course 
the  bulge,  the  curve,  and  the  oscillation  may  combine 
a  hundred  times  without  causing  an  accident,  but  on 
the  hundred  and  first  occasion  one  of  these  factors 
from  some  cause  is  rendered  slightly  more  operative,  and 
the  train  leaves  the  line.  Could  the  bulge  be  got  rid 
of,  the  danger  of  facing  points  would  be  reduced  to  a 


minimum. 


The  second  mode  in  which  carriages  may  be  shaken 
off  at  facing  points  is  that  which  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
prove  was  in  operation  at  Wigan  and  Miles  Platting. 
Part  of  the  train  passed  through  safely, — a  proof  that 
the  points  were  at  first  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  misplaced. 
From  some  cause  the  points  were  slightly  opened  daring 
the  passage  of  the  train ;  a  pair  of  wheels,  predisposed 
to  divergence  by  the  action  of  the  bulge,  passed  into 
these  opened  points ;  or,  according  to  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  of  Mr  Fairlie  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  on 
Saturday  and  again  on  Monday,  was  squeezed  into  a  pair 
of  convergent  metals,  leaped  upon  them,  and  so  caused 
the  catastrophe.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  ]  oints 
bears  out  best  the  latter  account ;  but  this  injury  might 
have  been  caused,  not  by  the  first  blow  of  the  escaping 
flange,  but  during  a  subsequent  phase  of  the  accident ; 
that  is,  the  pair  of  wheels  that  went  wTong  may,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  taken  the  siding  safely,  and  have  only 
been  dragged  out  of  place  by  the  fore  pari  of  the  train. 
But  whichever  of  these  hypotheses  is  adopted,  either  in 
a  complete  or  a  modified  form,  the  point  which  calls  for 
explanation  is  the  movement  of  the  points  daring  the 
passage  of  the  train.  The  mere  possibility  that  such  au 
explanation^  of  this  fatal  occurrence  as  that  offered  by 
Mr  Fairlie  is  the  true  one,  is  enough  almost  to  madden' 
timid  travellers.  That  so  competent  an  authority  should 
lay  the  blame  on  the  defective  means  used  to  secure  the 
points  in  the  right  position  inclines  us  to  distrust  any 
other  suggestion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  thatthepointsmanatihe  northern  signal- 
box  had  it  in  his  power  to  produce  just  such  an  accident 
as  the  one  that  actually  occurred.  The  evidence  of  all 


who  were  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  Captain  Tyler’s 
questions  went  to  prove  that  it  was  physically  possible  to 
shift  points  over  which  a  train  was  passing  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  inevitable  that 
the  points  should,  in  such  an  event,  be  more  damaged 
than  they  actually  have  been  at  Wigau.  If  closed  again 
after  the  accident,  said  all  the  witnesses,  they  would 
probably  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  immediately  after  the  tourists’  train 
had  passed  his  box  it  was  the  signalman’s  duty  to  open 
these  points.  If,  therefore,  he  had  anticipated  the  time 
for  doing  so  by  a  few  seconds,  it  would  have  occasioned 
just  such  an  accident.  Nor  is  there  anything  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  hypothesis  in  the  subsequent  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  points.  On  discovering  his  mistake  the 
man’s  first  action  would  be  to  rectify  it  instinc¬ 
tively,  and  this  would  leave  the  points  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  found.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  alteration  of  the  points  can  only  be 
effected  by  pulling  over  three  lever  handles  in  succes¬ 
sion.  But  what  appears  on  paper  a  complicated  opera¬ 
tion  is  in  the  signal-box  a  mere  piece  of  routine, 
mechanically  performed.  The  man  having  decided  to 
open  the  points  pulls  over  the  handles  one  after  another, 
in  the  space  of  perhaps  less  than  a  second,  and  without 
encountering  any  unusual  opposition  which  would  serve 
to  stay  his  hand  or  arrest  his  attention.  The  three  levers 
are  practically  as  one  to  him,  and  if  it  is  physically 
possible  for  him  to  open  the  points  as  a  train  passes,  the 
multiplication  of  levers  will  not  interfere  with  his 
doing  so. 

Of  course  we  are  far  from  saying,  in  the  face  of  the 
man’s  apparently  truthful  narrative,  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  his  carelessness;  it  is,  however,  right  to 
dispel  any  false  notions  that  may  have  been  formed  on 
the  subject.  What  is  really  of  primary  importance  is,  not 
whether  the  accident  was  due  to  a  signalman’s  error, 

I  or  to  defective  points — that  is  a  matter  of  detail  vital 
I  no  doubt  to  the  oflicial  concerned,  but  without  interest 
:  to  the  public — but  whether  facing  points  should  under 
i  the  circumstances  be  any  longer  tolerated.  A  system 
which  is  liable  whether  in  repair  or  out  of  repair, 
whether  worked  by  careless  or  by  careful  officials,  to 
cause  at  any  moment  so  frightful  a  catastrophe  may 
well  bo  prohibited  by  the  Government  without  the 
I  charge  being  preferred  against  it  of  grandmotherly  legis¬ 
lation.  Thousands  of  passengers  are  carried  daily  over 
facing  points,  and  it  lies  with  them  to  insist  upon  their 
unconditional  removal.  C. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Home  Rule  movement  seems  to  be  gaii  .i  g 
strength  in  Ireland.  Several  demonstrations  have 
recently  been  held,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  at  Waterford  on  Wednesday,  August  6th.  A 
tatiou  from  the  Home  Rule  Association,  consisting  of  Mr 
Butt,  Mr  O’Neill  Daunt,  and  Mr  Blunden,  arrived  ac 
Waterford  on  that  day,  and  was  received  with  royal 
honours.  At  Kilmacon  (five  miles  from  Waterford) 
they  were  received  by  some  of  the  leading  Home  Rulers 
of  tl  •  neighbourhood,  and  a  procession  was  forme  . 
Near  Waterford  the  tnides,  carrying  banners,  jome 
the  procession,  which  proceeded  to  the  Mall,  where 
(from  the  Imperial  Hotel)  the  deputation  addresse 
an  audience  whose  numbers  were  estimated  at  no 
less  than  lo,000.  Mr  Butt,  in  a  speech  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  declared  that  the  Ins 
people  would  never  bo  prosperous  till  they  had  0 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  appealed  to  a 
Irish  constituencies  to  return  only  Home  Rulers  to  t  e 
Imperial  Parliament.  He  adverted  to  English  feelmg 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  saying  that  it  was  I’apidy 
changing  for  the  better,  and  instanced  the  fact  of  a 
Home  Ruler  being  second  on  the  poll  at  Greenwich,  as 
evidence  of  this.  His  allusion  to  one  of  the  mos 
brilliant  and  gifted  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  the  la  e 
Thomas  F.  Meagher,  naturally  excited  the  sympathy  o 
a  Waterford  audience.  Mr  O’Neill  Daunt,  who  is  we 
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]aiovvn  as  an  old  repealer,  declared  that  Ireland  had 
never  Accepted  the  Union,  and  congratulated  Waterford 
on  giving  such  a  striking  demonstration  of  this  truth. 
On  the  following  evening  Mr  Butt  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Home  Rule,  which  drew  a  crowded  audience  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  English 
constitnencies  will  be  swayed  at  the  coming  elections  by 
these  unmistakable  evidences  of  Irish  national  opinion. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  National  Education 
League  regards  Mr  Bright’s  accession  to  the  Cabinet  in 
its  true  light.  A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
has  been  summoned,  which,  we  may  fully  expect,  will 
not  be  content  with  idle  anticipations  about  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  Mr  Bright’s  acceptance  of  office  is  clearly 
the  herald  of  some  new  compromise,  and  so  to  manage 
the  coming  elections  as  to  defeat  beforehand  any  pro¬ 
mises  of  worthless  tinkering  at  the  religious  difficulty 
will  bo  the  subject  of  their  discussions.  Doubtless 
Government  candidates  will  be  ready  with  some  fair- 
seeming  solution  which  at  bottom  is  as  mischievous 
as  the  futile  attempts  of  last  session. 


This  w6ek  there  has  been  a  perfect  flood  of  news  from 
the  Conqueror  of  the  White  Nile.  He  is  on  his  way  home 
to  air  his  laurels, — lanrels  stained  it  is  to  be  remembered 
with  bloodshed.  We  cannot  but  note  with  satisfaction  the 
strain  in  which  both  the  Standard  and  the  Hour  write  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  successes.  He  has  added,”  says 
the  Hour,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive  a  territory 
nearly  as  large  as  Egypt,  and  to  which  Egypt  has  no 
tangible  claim.  Was  he  justified  in  this  extensive 
annexation,  and  was  not  his  chief  motive  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  glory  ?  What  would  have  been  said  of  an 
Englishman  who,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
Yankee  adventurers,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  civilis¬ 
ing  the  country,  had  annexed  part  of  it  to  the  United 
States  ?  ”  This  is  very  different  from  the  tone  of 
exuberant  delight  it  is  usual  to  employ  in  speaking  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  conquests.  It  seems  almost  forgotten 
at  times  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  sins  of  slaughter  and 
aggression  that  can  be  bidden  by  an  attempt  to  abolish  ! 
slaverv.  -  I 


A  case  of  some  interest  to  railway  passengers  was 
decided  at  Leeds  on  Monday  last,  before  Baron  Pol¬ 
lock.  It  seems  that  a  Mrs  Onions  was  travelling  from 
Bradford  to  Pickle  Bridge,  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway.  On  arriving  at  Pickle  Bridge  she 
opened  the  door,  and  discovered  that  the  carriage  had 
not  arrived  at  the  platform.  To  alight  would,  under 
those  circumstances,  be  compatible  with  neither  safety 
nor  dignity ;  “  and  she  stayed  on  the  steps  of  the  carriage 
expecting  it  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  platform.”  Mrs 
Onions’s  predicament  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
“  unbeknown  ’’  to  the  officials,  and  the  train  having 
started,  she  was  carried  into  and  past  Pickle  Bridge  sta¬ 
tion.  “  She  then  held  on  to  the  handle  of  the  door,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  on  the  step  till  she  could 
alight  safely  at  the  next  station.”  Unfortunately  for 
the  newspaper  paragraphists  Mrs  Onions  was  not  allowed 
to  fulfil  so  heroic  an  intention  ;  as  the  train  w'as  carried 
past  the  platform,  one  of  the  porfers  seeing  bar  clinging 
to  the  door  pulled  her  off,  and  she  fell  with  some 
violence.”  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff* 
— damages  200/.  Certainly  Mrs  Onions’s  conduct  in 
remaining  on  the  step  whilst  the  carriage  was  beyond 
the  platform  should  not  be  widely  imitated  ;  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  she  laboured  under  the  impression  that 
neither  guard  nor  station-master  would  start  a  train 
with  an  unprotected  female  dangling  at  a  door-handle. 
She  will  remember,  however,  for  the  future  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  if  she  insists  upon  riding  on  the 
step  to  the  next  station  the  train  will  not  be  stopped  for 
her  benefit,  but  that  one  or  more  of  the  porters  will,  if  not 
otherwise  engaged,  pull  her  off  and  throw  her  upon  the 
platform.  It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  juries  are  in¬ 
clined  to  grant  substantial  damages  for  injuries  received 
during  such  a  process. 


At  the  end  of  last  week  an  interesting  scene  occurred 
on  a  small  line  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  Bristol 
and  South  Wales  Union.  It  had  become  necessary  to 
convert  the  gauge  from  the  broad  to  the  narrow 
measurement,  and  in  order  to  do  so  with  the  least 
possible  interruption  of  the  traffic,  it  was  decided  to 
employ  relays  of  men,  and  work  night  and  day.  The 
men  in  gangs  of  twenty  took  up  their  stations  along  j 
the  twelve  miles  of  broad  gauge  line  precisely  at  half-  i 
past  ten  on  Thursday  night.  The  width  of  the  line  I 
had  to  be  reduced  from  seven  feet  to  four  feet  eight-  | 
and-a-half  inches.  All  traffic  having  been  suspended, 
the  work  was  begun  simultaneously  along  the  whole 
line,  each  gang  taking  twenty  yards  at  a  time.  The 
whole  of  the  works  had  been  completed  in  time  for  the 
half-past  seven  train  to  run  over  the  narrow  gauge  line 
on  Saturdny  morning.”  Operations  of  this  sort  assume 
great  interest  in  discussing  the  exigencies  of  such 
a  break  of  gauge  as  occurs,  for  instance,  on  the 
frontier  of  Russia.  The  principal  motive  that  will 
probably  for  some  time  to  come  serve  to  perpetuate  this 
break  of  gauge,  and  the  consequent  expense  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  transferring  goods  and  passengers  at  the  frontier, 
w  that  which  works  upon  the  military  side  of  the 
flnssian  Empire.  If,  however,  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  as  a  military  precaution  a  break  of  gauge  is 
almost  without  value  ;  that  it  does  not  render  useless 
the  rolling  stock  of  an  invading  enemy,  but  that  the 
gauge  can  in  a  few  hours  bo  altered  to  any  required 
width^,  we  may  expect  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  gauge  to  die  out.  Once  proved  to  be  worth- 
ess  in  time  of  war,  a  break  of  gauge,  clearly  hostile  to 

e  interests  of  commerce,  cannot  last  for  ever  even  in 
Russia. 


The  Class  List  of  the  Cambridge  University  Examina¬ 
tions  for  Women  has  just  been  issued,  and  shows  some 
encouraging  results.  The  number  of  candidates  at  the 
nine  different  centres  was  220 ;  last  year  it  was  154, 
and  the  year  before  127.  Cases  of  disqualification  for  a 
deficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  are  less  numerous 
than  last  year.  In  Mathematics,  last  year  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  a  first  class  has  been  obtained  ;  Italian 
also,  hitherto  neglected,  has  been  embraced  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  In  the  Natural  Sciences  group  a 
first  class  has  been  obtained,  also  for  the  first  time. 
The  candidates  at  the  Cambridge  centre  seem  to  have 
especially  distinguished  themselves ;  and  this  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  educational  advantages  offered  by 
Girton  College,  Miss  Clough’s  Establishment  at  Merton 
Hall,  and  the  courses  of  lectures  either  speciallv  intended 
for  women,  or  thrown  open  to  them  at  the  University. 
From  the  number  who  applied  for  the  gratuities  offered  to 
the  best  of  those  candidates  who  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  professional  tuition,  it  appears  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  fall  under  this 
head.  - 


Pity  the  poor  Church  of  England !  To  use  an  appro¬ 
priate  scriptural  simile,  not  Noah’s  ark  with  all  the 
animals  let  loose,  not  Babel  itself  after  the  Omnipresent 
had  come  down  and  confused  the  tongues  of  men,  could 
have  presented  a  greater  scene  of  turmoil.  Bishops  are 
admonishing  clergy,  archdeacons  are  lecturing  bishops, 
laity  are  appealing  to  archbishops,  and  archbishops^  are 
calling  upon  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  do  their 
duty.  The  air  is  still  rent  with  the  cry  of  the  Evange¬ 
lical  party  to  their  Nonconformist  brethren  to  save  them 
from  the  men  who  are  introducing  the  Confessional  into 
the  Church,  the  great  baldacchino  question  has  onlyjust 
taken  its  place  as  a  vital  question  of  Church  of  England 
theology,  when  lo !  we  hear  that  a  Brighton  clergyman 
celebrated  Palm  Sunday  by  riding  round  the  church  on 
the  back  of  a  donkey.  Les  extremes  se  touchent  It  is 
clear  that  when  the  Church  gets  very  “high,’  it  also 
becomes  very  “  broad  at  all  events,  in  the  theatrical 
sense  of  the  term.  We  hope  that  no  legal  decision  will 
be  sought  excluding  the  asinine  species  from  the  Church. 
Such  a  decision,  if  obtained,  could  not  but  be  regarded 
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jnry  consoled  the  first  lady  with  2401.,  and  the  second 

The  intelligence  which  has  recently  arrived  of  the 
rising  of  the  ryots  in  the  Pubna  district  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  ought  to  prove  interesting  to  land  tenure 
reformers.  When  Englishmen  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  people  of  Bengal,  they  were  horrified  to  find  that 
the  poor  benighted  heathens  had  not  only  never  heard  of 
the  incidents  of  Balaam’s  ride  and  Jonah’s  voyage,  or  Lot’s 
domestic  relations  ;  but,  worse  still,  they  were  without 
that  first  requisite  of  civilisation — a  class  of  landholders 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  brilliant  idea  was  adopted 
of  turning  the  tax-gatherers, or  rent-collectors  of  the  State 
into  landlords.  That  this  masterly  notion  resulted  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  genuine  article  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  Zemindar  settlement,  the  ryots 
though  as  patient  a  body  of  people  as  could  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  have  from  time  to  time  been  goaded 
into  resistance  hj  the  extortions  of  the  Zemindars  and 
their  endeavours  to  appropriate,  in  the  shape  of  extra  rent 
every  new  fruit  of  ryot  energy  and  enterprise.  But  the 
very  highest  wisdom  sometimes  fails  to  attain  its  end.  The 
Zemindar  was  given  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  British 
landlord  of  living  on  the  labour  of  others;  but  the  power 
exercised  by  his  western  prototype,  as  a  member  of  the 
Great  Unpaid,  of  adjudicating  in  disputes  between  his 
own  class  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  was  not  conferred  on 

him.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Some  magistrates _ 

and  Mr  Nolan  of  Serajgunge  seems  to  be  one — are  not 


as  a  direct  attack  on  a  large  and  powerful  body  of 
Churchmen.  After  all,  asinine  accompaniments  to  divine 
worship  in  the  Church  of  England  have  become  so 
common  of  late,  that  the  clergyman  who  introduced  the 
real  animal  ought  to  be  rather  praised  for  his  frankness 
than  censured  for  his  extravagance. 


The  cause  of  the  epidemic  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Maryle- 
bone  was  for  some  time  a  mystery.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  bestirred  themselves  in  the 
matter,  it  was  easily  tracked  to  the  milk  supplied  by  a 
particular  company,  and  to  the  particular  portion  of  that 
milk  which  came  from  one  farm.  A  former  occupant  of 
this  farm,  it  was  discovered,  had  suffered  from  typhoid, 
and  the  water  pollutions  on  the  spot  denoted  it  as  the 
source  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  yet  explained  whether 
the  disease  was  communicated  by  watering  the  milk  or 
by  some  other  means  ;  but  one  fact  tells  most  fatally 
against  the  company  in  question.  It  appears  that  for  a 
long  time  “  the  suspected  milk  has  passed  into  a  state 
of  putrefaction  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  complaints 
have  been  made  to  the  company  upon  this  point.”  To  have 
disregarded  these  complaints  should  lay  the  company 
open  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  customer. 


The  Standard  is  highly  incensed  at  the  course  affairs 
have  taken  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  Hitherto  the 
Wesley ans  have  occupied  a  middle  place  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Dissent,  with  a  leaning  to  the 
former,  but  recent  developments  of  ritualistic  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  in  the  Church  as  by  law  established, 
and  the  utter  impotence  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Church  to  check  these  practices,  have  naturally  alienated 
them.  Whatever  may  be  their  faults,  the  Wesleyans  are 
sober  and  earnest  Protestants ;  and  we  are  only  aston¬ 
ished  that  they  should  have  suffered  themselves  for  so 
long  a  time  to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  at 
the  Conference  on  ecclesiastical  and  educational  matters 
are  sure  to  bear  political  fruit. 


The  "Daily  Telegraph  of  Tuesday  last  contains  a 
graphic  account  of  the  visit  of  certain  “  spirit  forms” 
to  a  West-end  drawing-room.  The  “  special  report  ” — 
evidently  penned  in  the  bold  round-hand  of  a  writer  not 
unacquainted  with  unorthodox  London — concludes  w'ith 
an  exhortation  to  give  the  matter  a  patient  investiga¬ 
tion.  “No  general  principle  can  be  arrived  at,”  says 
the  reporter,  “  except  by  an  induction  of  particulars. 
Let  us  be  Baconian,  even  to  our  ghosts.”  This  is  very 
good  advice,  and  we  wish  our  scientific  men  would  take 
it ;  but  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  clearly  set  forth 
what  it  is  intended  to  prove,  and  how  it  is  intended  to 
prove  it.  There  are  some  hypotheses  which  are  un- 
verifiable  by  any  amount  of  evidence.  Before  our 
scientific  men  can  fairly  be  challenged  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  it  must  be 
shown  by  its  champions  to  be  demonstrable. 


The  Canadian  Railway  scandal  seems  to  be  assuming 
the  proportions  of  a  constitutional  question.  The  bare 
telegraphic  summary  of  Lord  Dufferin’s.  action  in  pro¬ 
roguing  Parliament,  whilst  a  refractory  member  of  the 

Opposition  w^as  actually  on  his  legs,  leads  the  Times  ^ 
speak  ominously  of  Charles  I  and  “  the  evil  days  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.”  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  no 
effbrts  made  by  Lord  Dufferin  on  his  own  behalf,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Home  Government,  to  shield  Sir  John 
Macdonald  from  the  effects  of  his  indiscretion,  to  use 
no  harsher  term  for  his  strange  conduct,  ■will  suffice  to 
silence  the  Canadians,  who  are  now  thoroughly 
the  fact  that  jobbery  has  been  practised  somew  here, 
must  take  the  words  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  of  w® 
associate,  Mr  M’Mullen,  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  ho ; 
even  without  their  evidence,  there  seems  to  be  a  pnma 
facie  case  against  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister. 


It  appears  from  the  account  published  of  two  cases  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  tried  at  the  Manchester 
Assizes  on  Monday  last,  that  the  world  and  the  flesh — 
not  to  mention  anything  more— occasionally  find  entrance 
in  places  that  should  be  proof  against  their  attractions. 
In  the  one  case  the  defendant  was,  when  first  the  attach¬ 
ment  grew  up,  a  West  Indiau  Missionary.  Afterwards 
he  was  a  National  schoolmaster.  In  1872,  under  the 
promise  of  marriage,  he  seduced  the  plaintiff.  He  at 
first  promised  to  act  honourably  and  to  marry  her,  but 
he  postponed  it  on  various  pretexts,  and  ultimately 
refused  to  keep  his  promise  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
interfere  with  his  prospects  of  advancement.  In  the 
other  case  the  defendant  w  as  the  son  of  a  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  played  the  organ  at  the  Free  Church,  at 
which  the  plaintiff  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  The 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sir— In  a  masterly  article  in  your  columns  last  week, 
reference  is  made  to  tlie  hardships  and  trials  of  those  heroines 
of  modern  days  who  have  for  some  years  past,  in  this  aud 
Other  European  States,  been  attempting  to  raise  the  position 
of  their  sex,  by  studying  what  has  been  called  in  your  pages 
the  noblest  of  all  the  profe-ssions,  the  profession  of  medicine. 
Xo  one  is  much,  more  aware  than  myself  of  the  terrible 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  women  desirous  of  studying 
aiul  acquiring  diplomas  in  medicine  in  this  country. 

The  Republics  of  the  United  States  and  of  Switzerland 
as  yet  have  alone  thought  sufficiently  on  the  lot  of  their 
female  citizens  in  this  matter :  over  600  lady  practitioners 
of  medicine  already  exist  in  the  States,  and  some  of  them 
make  ample  fortunes.  In  Zurich  lately,  so  fair  was  the 
medical  faculty  to  women,  that  no  less  than  119  lady  stu¬ 
dents  of  medicine  assembled  at  that  University,  until  the 
Russian  Government  became  alarmed  lest  liberal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  doctrines  should  spread  throughout  Russia  on  their 
return,  and  raised  a  lying  account  of  the  want  of  modesty, 
&c.,  of  the  Zurich  lady  students. 

I  quite  agree  with  J.  H.  L.  that  Mrs  Anderson’s  advice  to 
ladies  to  go  to  Paris  is  rather  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  it 
becomes  us  who  speak  the  language  of  Locke,  Milton, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Alexander  Bain,  to  see  that  our  country  does 
DOt  become  a  by- word  among  European  nations  for  illibeiality 
towards  women  and  general  dislike  to  change  of  any  kind. 

A  female  school  of  medicine  might  surely  be  established  in 
London,  where  there  are  so  many  workhouse  infirmaries 
without  male  students,  and  even  hospitals  without  any. 
For  my  part,  the  example  of  Zurich  has  taught  me  that  ladies 
might  study  medicine  perfectly  well  at  the  ordinary  medical 
schools,  such  as  St  Bartholomew’s,  &c.,  for  in  Zurich  everything 
went  on  quite  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  until  tyranny  became 
alarmed ;  but  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  last  week,  in  London,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
sound  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  various  hospital  medi¬ 
cal  staffs  of  my  acquaintance,  aud  I  regret  to  say  I  found 
them  to  a  man  opposed  to  any  woman  studying  at  their  par¬ 
ticular  school. 

This  is  all  very  disheartening  and  reprehensible,  in  my 
opinion,  but  reformers  cannot  always  wait  until  those  in  power 
make  up  their  mind  to  give  the  franchise  and  do  justice  to 
women.  I  therefore  suggest  that  it  is  time  that  an  attempt 
were  made  to  secure  a  school  of  medicine  for  women  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  the  requisite  number  of  beds,  since  the  Apothecaries  j 
Hall  and  other  bodies  are  ready,  I  believe,  to  examine  any 
ladies  who  come  up  with  the  requisite  certificates. 

It  is  most  likely  that  we  shall  find  a  greater  number  of  lady 
medical  students  in  London  than  elsewhere ;  and  there  are 
here  more  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  them  to  occupy. 

I  am,  &c.,  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D. 

99  Southampton-row,  W.C. 

Sir,— Everyone  interested  in  the  medical  e<lucation  of 
women,  and  also  everyone  who  cares  about  fair  play  for  its 
own  sake,  must  thank  you  for  the  article  with  the  above  title 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday.  It  is  to  be 
lioped  that  words  of  manly  indignation  like  these,  echoed  as 
they  are  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  may  at  length  find  a 
hearing  and  a  response  even  among  the  medical  trades- 
unionists.  Warm  sympathy  aud  kind  help  have  already 
h^n  vouchsafed  to  women  by  a  number  of  the  “noble  few” 
ut  whom  you  speak  in  the  profession  itself,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  their  counsels  must  prevail  over 
those  of  the  ignoble  many  whose  conduct  you  so  justly 
censure. 

^y  chief  object,  however,  in  writing  to  you  to-day  is  to 
rcmiest  leave  to  protest  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the 
•mvice  given  by  Dr  Garrett  Anderson  in  the  letter  to  the 
to  which  you  refer.  I  addressed  an  answer  to  that 
journal  some  days  ago,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  inserted,  and  I  am 
Republic  should  not  think  from  our  silence 
at  all  women  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine 
Mrs  Anderson  in  the  views  she  has  expressed.  I 
wl^  y  ^  allowed  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 

8tu^  ^  that  JMrs  Anderson  has,  in  advising  all  female 

11  of  medicine  to  go  abroad,  chosen  the  very  worst  of 
J  alternatives  to  which  she  refers. 
takJ^  ^  place,  I  think  she  assumes  greatly  too  much  in 

are  granted  that  all,  even  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 

closed  against  women,  as  it  is  more  than 
ScotM  ^  within  a  few  months  they  will,  thanks  to 
eoual  ^  of  Parliament,  be  at  least  empowered  to  give 

education  to  both  sexes.  Even  as  the 
could  stands,  I  .believe  that  anv  Scotch  University 

thp  ^  ^1^®  necessary  powers  by  simply  requesting 

ction  of  the  Queen  in  Council  to  the  admission  of 


female  students,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  five  out  of 
the  twelve  Scotch  judges  were  of  opinion  that  not  even  this 
permission  w’as  necessary.  At  any  rate  the  recent  decision 
affects  only  the  Scotch  colleges.  May  we  not  hope  some¬ 
thing  from  the  liberality  of  the  Universities  of  London  or  of 
Cambridge,  or  is  it  even  impossible  that  some  of  the  surplus 
revenues  in  Ireland  might  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  ? 

I  think,  moreover,  that  Mrs  Anderson  concedes  much  more 
than  has  as  yet  been  proved  in  saying  that  the  examining 
bodies,  such  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
“have  the  power  to  refuse”  examination  to  women.  I  am 
assured  on  very  good  authority  that  they  have  no  such 
power,  and  it  certainly  seems  unlikely  that  the  Medical 
Act  of  1858,  which  invested  these  examining  bodies  with 
absolute  control  over  the  admission  of  medical  practitioners 
to  the  register,  should  be  interpreted  (without  a  word  in 
the  Act  to  that  effect)  to  give  them  the  pow’er  of  refusing 
even  to  examine  candidates  unless  they  happen  to  be  of  the 
male  sex.  As  the  Act  undoubtedly  admits  w’^omen  to  the 
register  after  due  examination,  aud  as  two  women  are 
already  registered  under  its  provisions,  it  w'ould  seem  an 
extraordinary  contradiction  if  its  purpose  could  thus  be 
defeated  by  a  side  wind.  At  any  rate,  no  decision  to  this 
effect  has  ever  been  given  in  a  Court  of  Law.  Nor  need 
we  assume  even  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  Examining 
Boards  to  exclude  women,  until  a  definite  application  on 
the  subject  has  been  made  to  each,  and  this,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  done.  But  even  if  we  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  women  cannot  at  this  moment 
demand  examination  and  admission  to  the  register,  I  should 
still  think  Mrs  Anderson’s  plan  of  general  expatriation  about 
the  worst  that  could  be  adopted.  Nothing  would  please  our 
opponents  more,  for  they  are  not  only  well  aware  that  every 
woman  who  consents  to  such  exile  will  return  no  nearer  her 
end  than  when  she  went  away,  so  far  as  legal  recognition  is 
concerned,  but  they  also  know  that,  so  long  as  medicine  must 
be  studied  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  a  strange  language, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  women  will  ever  go  into  the 
profession,  and  many  yeara  would  elapse  before  even  the 
“hundred  women”  of  whom  Mrs  Anderson  talks  would 
enter  upon  practice. 

If  it  were  true  that  women  could  not  obtain  good  medical 
education  in  this  country,  there  would  indeed  be  much  force 
in  the  advice  that  they  should  go  abroad  for  it,  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Without  stopping 
to  consider  the  other  alternatives, — a  new  medical  school,  or 
the  purchase  of  one  already  existing,— I  would  point  out  that 
Mrs  Anderson  quite  overlooks  the  met  that  excellent  medical 
instruction  is  at  this  moment  available  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
extra-mural  school,  many  of  whose  lecturers  stand  much 
higher  than  the  corre.sponding  University  Professors  in  public 
estimation.  Since  first  we  went  to  Edinburgh  we  have  been 
always  able  to  obtain  course  after  course  of  lectures  in  each 
successive  year,  and,  unless  other  arrangements  are  previously 
made,  excellent  medical  classes  will  as  before  be  open  to  women 
there  this  winter.  The  doors  of  the  Infirmary  have  also  all  been 
thrown  open,  though  under  some  restrictions,  and  first-rate 
chemical  instruction  is  regularlv  given  to  women  by  two  of 
the  ablest  and  most  popular  teacners  in  the  city.  With  very 
little  trouble  a  complete  curriculum  of  medical  study  could 
be  arranged,  aud  if  only  students  will  come  there  in  sufficient 
numbers  instead  of  going  abroad,  everything  can  very 
speedily  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing,  at 
least  as  regards  the  facilities  for  education. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  when  so  much  has  been  already 
secured,  and  every  year  promises  increased  advantages,  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  Englishwomen  should  study  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  their  own 
language,  and  amid  social  aud  hygienic  conditions  which  will 
occur  in  their  future  practice,  rather  than  in  a  foreign  land, 
from  lecturers  who  teach  in  a  strange  tongue,  and  in  hospitals 
where  all  the  arrangements  and  theories  vary  from  those  of 
this  country,  and  where  even  the  types  of  disease  may  be  so 
far  modified  as  greatly  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  instruction 
thus  gained. 

Though  I  should  be  glad  to  say  very  much  more  on  this 
subject,  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  valuable  space. 
My  main  object  in  writing  is  to  .beg  all  those  English  and 
Scotch  women  who  desire  like  myself  to  enter  the  medical 


tunity  of  instruction  at  home,  and  trusting  to  speedy  legis¬ 
lative  interference  in  our  favour,  to  refuse  resolutely  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  country  for  what  we  need,  content  to  delay 
our  personal  success  for  a  year  or  two,  rather  than  to  abandon 
a  field  where  so  very  much  has  been  already  gained,  and 
where,  as  w'e  believe,  nothing  but  persistent  patience  is 
needed  to  gain  an  absolute  aud  complete  victory. 

I  am,  &c.,  Sophia  Jex-Blake. 

16  Buccleuch-place,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  FREE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — It  is  now  three  years  since  the  Education  Act  was 
j)nssc(l  ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  matters  in  dispute  are  as  far  from  Ijeing  removed 
as  ever.  The  attempt  to  stand  u^n  inconsistent  principles, 
by  which  it  is  proj)osed  to  leave  the  rights  of  parentage  with 
the  parents,  while  the  State  takes  upon  itself  their  duties,  and 
to  secure  education  for  all  at  little  expense  to  the  country, 
and  without  violating  the  rights  of  individuals,  combined 
M’itli  a  method  of  out-door  relief  which,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  gives  the  greatest  scope  for  abuse, — leads  to  bad 
results,  not  so  much,  in  ray  opinion,  because  of  the  blundering 
of  the  Government,  but  because  the  task  is  an  impossible  one 
to  accomplish. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  which,  to  ray 
mind,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  but  wliich  Inis  been 
generally  overlooked.  Etlucation  is  not  only  an  intellectual 
and  moral  development,  it  is  also  a  means  of  living ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  labour  market  the  educated  man  has  far  greater 
chances  of  success  than  the  uneducated.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  economic  result  of  State  education  ?  Surely,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  vast  numbers  of  those  who  now  have  to  fill  the  worst 
paid  offices  will  then  compete  for  the  better  jiaid.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  position  of  a  commercial  clerk.  All  he  requires 
to  commence  with  is  a  moderately  good  elementary  education. 
It  is  because  he  is  able  to  obtain  this  that  his  work  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  a  porter  ;  but  is  it  not  evident  that  if 
the  porter’s  child  is  educated  at  public  expense  he  will  struggle 
for  the  better  paid  work  ?  Included  in  that  “public,”  how¬ 
ever,  which  pays  for  this  State  education,  are  a  large  number 
of  clerks,  and  the  reasoning  which  applies  to  them  also  holds 
with  any  other  trade  or  profession  which  requires  an  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Is  it  just  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  government  to  tax  a  person  for  the 
education  of  other  people’s  children,  so  that  they  may  compete 
with,  and  thus  reduce  the  wages  of,  his  own  children  ?  Upon 
what  principle  of  justice  is  it  recj^uired  that  a  man  should 
contribute  towards  the  deterioration  of  his  own  |)osition  ? 
The  clerk  I  have  supposed  above  is  injured  in  another  way, 
for,  side  by  side  with  the  fact  that  he  will  Ije  subjected  to 
greater  competition,  his  capacity  for  meeting  this  state  of 
things  by  still  greater  education  is  reduced  by  the  tax.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  class  legislation  in  favour  of  the  majority 
as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  minority,  and  there  never  was  a 
worse  instance  of  it  than  this  Education  Act,  wdiich  is  a 
gigantic  endowment  for  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  a  large 
class  of  taxpayers. 

Again,  consider  the  kind  of  instruction  it  is  proposed 
should  be  given  in  State  schools.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
members  of  the  Boards  that  the  childi’eu  should  be  taught 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  the  rudiments  of  physical 
science,  history,  music,  «S:c.,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  three 
It’s.  Then  they  are  to  have  spacious  schools,  and  play- 
grounda  fitted  up  with  gymnastic  appliances.  Although, 
however,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  curriculum  will  be  in  force 
at  present,  still  there  is  every  evidence  of  a  tendency  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  it.  But,  I  ask,  can  the 
majority  of  those  who  now  educate  their  own  children  give 
them  anything  like  such  an  education  as  this  ?  and,  if  not, 
what  chance  will  the  child  of  the  independent  man  stand  in 
the  labour  market  beside  the  child  educated  at  State  expense  ? 
Surely  it  is  a  novel  mode  of  encouraging  individual  exertion 
to  let  a  parent  see  that,  as  a  reward  lor  all  his  independence, 
his  children  are  inferior  in  culture,  and  that  the  better  paid 
posts  are  taken  by  the  children  of  other  people  towards  whose 
education  he  has  been  forced  to  contribute. 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
Government  and  the  longue,  both  agree  with  Mr  Bright  that 
compulsory  education  must  be  more  or  less  free  ; — indeed,  it 
is  hard  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  ; — for  it  does  not 
af)pear  to  me  possible  that  a  labourer,  earning  from  IDs.  to 
2()s.  a  week,  can  pay  for  several  children,  even  though  it  be 
but  a  few  pence  jier  w^eek  ;  and,  if  not,  what  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  relative  to  a  man’s  wages  and  countless  other  circum¬ 
stances,  is  to  entitle  him  to  relief  ?  Effectual  supervision  in 
such  a  case  must  be  practically  impossible.  We  have  had 
some  experience  with  out-door  relief,  of  the  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  it  offei's  for  imposition ;  and  there  is  haidly  an  economist, 
who  is  conversjint  with  the  subject  but  is  convinced  of  the 
mischief  it  causes,  and  who  does  not  think  it  should  be 
restricted  to  the  utmost,  while  se  ine  have  adv’ocated  its  total 
disuse.  When  this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  supervision  succeeding  in  a  system  of  out-door 
relief,  the  extent  of  which,  when  compared  with  that  now 
administered,  must  be  enormous.  No  doubt,  also,  we  shall 
soon  be  told  of  the  immense  number  who  are  being  educated 
in  the  public  schools — but  we  shall  probably  hear  nothing  of 
the  many  independent  establishments  which  will  inevitably 


be  closed  through  the  cheapness  and  superior  advantages  of 
the  State  schools. 

Nothing  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  that  the  working 
cla.sses  should  lose  what  little  self-reliance  they  have  and 
come  to  look  upon  the  State  as  bound  to  give  them  aid  in 
educational  matters.  Once  let  them  see  that,  whether  they 
pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  or  not,  they  are  all 
treated  alike  in  the  school,  are  all  equally  well  taught  and 
all  play  together— and  the  education  by  the  State**  of  the 
whole  of  them  is  assured :  for  doubtless  that  will  happen 
again  which  has  happened  times  enough  before ;  they  will 
consider  this  help  as  a  right,  and  take  it  into  account  as  such 
in  all  their  domestic  arrangements.  Again,  if  people  are  forced 
to  apply  for  relief  through  this  Act,  who  otherwise  do  not 
require  it,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  do  so  with 
any  feelings  of  disgrace ;  and,  when  to  come  upon  public 
funds  is  respectable,  the  permanence  of  the  system  is  certain. 

When  it  is  said  that  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  child  than 
to  keep  the  man,  I  answer  that,  after  the  writings  of  Malthus 
and  Mill,  it  is  too  late  to  say  that  the  lack  of  a  ruffiraentary 
education  is  the  cause  of  pauperism.  France  has  little 
pauperism,  and  she  is  certainly  no  better  educated  than 
England.  Nothing  will  ever  cure  that  but  the  conviction 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  bring  into  the  world  children  that 
he  cannot  support ;  and,  although  I  admit  that  an  educated 
man  is  more  likely  to  learn  this  than  an  uneducated  one,  yet 
certainly  nothing  could  more  tend  to  keep  that  conclusion 
from  any  one  than  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  wrong 
thing  to  cast  our  duties  upon  society,  we  find  it  to  be  a 
recognised  duty.  The  greatest  probability  is  that  we  shall 
have  both  to  educate  the  child  and  keep  the  man. 

In  a  late  speech  Mr  Forster  used  these  words  :  “  The 
principle  upon  which  w’e  conducted  all  our  interference  with 
education  is  that  assistance  should  be  giv^en  from  the  public 
funds.”  Now,  sir,  I  think  this  principle  cannot  be  too 
strongly  repudiated.  Upon  no  ground  should  it  be  allowed 
that  a  parent  has  a  right  to  throw  his  duty  upon  others.  If 
his  claim  is  admitted,  for  the  same  reason  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  help  to  feed  and  clothe  his  children.  There  is  no  logical 
halting-place  between  free  education  and  the  demands  of  the 
Internationalist ;  and,  allow  me' to  add,  a  large  number  of  the 
working  classes  find  none.  When  it  is  said  that,  although  it 
is  not  good  generally  to  put  the  duties  of  individuals  upon 
the  community,  yet  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  the  good 
w  ill  overbalance  the  evil ;  I  ask,  who  shall  tell  what  evil  may 
ultimately  be  caused  by  the  violation  of  a  great  principle  I 
and  who  will  prev^ent  others  from  following  in  the  same 
course  ?  Indeed,  the  tendency  towards  protective  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  working  classes  is  great  and  growing.  We 
have,  by  the  Factory  Acts,  acknowledged  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  see  that  some  members  of  the  community  are 
not  overworked.  By  the  Adulteration  Acts  we  have  affirmed 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  relieve  them  of  the  trouble 
of  seeing  whether  their  food  is  good.  Then,  through  the 
Licensing  Act,  we  are  trying  to  teach  them  morality  ;  while 
the  Mines  Regulation  Act  proclaims  it  our  duty  to  see  that 
the  coal  and  other  mines  are  safe.  All  these  Acts  are  either 
vicious  or  useless,  and  in  opposition  to  the  best  established 
economic  laws.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  them,  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  has  shown  that  one  of  its  results  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  coal  38.  a  ton.  Mark  this — that  while  the 
well-j)aid  miner  may  have  a  Government  Inspector  to  look 
after  his  interest,  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  poor  gene¬ 
rally,  as  w^ell  as  the  rest  of  the  community,  have  to  pay  3s.  a 
ton  extra  for  their  coal.  That  a  few  thous  ind  miners  may  be 
protected  (and  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  ultimately  that 
protection  will  be  or  any  good),  the  millions  suffer.  This 
theory  of  public  duty  is  nothing  else  but  the  old  idea  of  a 
paternal  Government  put  into  a  Democratic  form. 

A  man  may  be  taxed  on  behalf  of  the  army  and  navy, 
because  he  requires  defence  ;  he  m.ay  be  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute  tow’ards  the  maintainance  of  the  law,  because  he 
re<|uire8  protection  ;  but  to  tax  him  for  things  in  which  he 
has  no  interest,  or  which  may  be  in  opposition  to  tho^  inte¬ 
rests,  is  a  violation  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  o 
government ;  it  is  to  strike  at  the  rights  of  property,  and  to 
acknowledge  a  principle  which,  when  consistently  carried  out 
(as  in  Spain,  where  it  may  possibly  hand  over  the  country  to 
the  priest  and  the  aristocrat),  will  tend  to  ruin  any  country  in 
which  it  is  acted  upon.  'While  it  is  the  duty  of  every  ^ 
see  that  the  working  classes  stand  equally  before  the  Inw,  tha 
there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  the  best  use  of  their  individuw 
powers,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  see  that  no  more  than  this  is 
granteil.  I  am,  &c.,  Robt.  G.  Hember. 


[Our  correspondent  Captain  Rintoul  was  last  week  i 

take  described  as  “  Captain,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.”  It  ^ou 
have  been  “Captain,  IcUe  4th  Dragoon  Guards.” — Ed.  Ex.j 
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HELMHOLTZ’S  LECTUEES  ON  SCIENCE. 

Po'iular  Lectures  on  Scientijic  Subjects.  By  H.  Helmholtz,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berlin’.  Translated 
by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.O.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Tyndall.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

This  work  comes  before  the  English  public  well  recom¬ 
mended.  With  many  the  name  of  its  author  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  There  are  some,  however,  who  love  popular 
science,  and  who  have  not  heard  of  Helmholtz.  But  there 
is  no  Englishman,  who  reads  even  the  newspapers,  but 
knows  that  our  own  Professor  Tyndall  is  a  great  light  in 
the  firmament  of  science.  And  this  book,  in  its  English 
dress,  appears  with  an  indorsement  by  Professor  Tyndall  to 
the  effect  that  the  intellectual  nutriment  here  offered  is 
of  the  very  first  quality.”  After  this  it  cannot  be  needful 
that  we  should  waste  many  words  in  praise.  Enough  to 
say  we  have  read  the  discourses  and  enjoyed  them,  and 
hope  many  of  our  readers  will  do  the  same.  The  matter 
is  real  science,  the  thought  and  expression  are  throughout 
both  clear  and  pure,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  style  is 
alive  with  a  healthy  vigour  which  sustains  the  attention, 
and  makes  the  reading  agreeable.  So  far  as  such  things 
can  be,  these  lectures  are  science  made  easy.  The  subjects 
are  all  good  and  interesting.  Perhaps  the  lecture  “On 
Goethe’s  Scientific  Eesearches  ”  and  the  one  on  “  Ice  and 
Glaciers  ”  will  give  most  universal  delight*.  Two  on  the 
still  fresh  and  imperfectly  understood  doctrine  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy  will  repay  a  careful  perusal  from 
most  readers.  Should  any  find  that  “  The  Physiological 
Causes  of  Harmony  in  Music  ”  and  “  The  Recent  Progress 
of  the  Theory  of  Vision  ”  are  a  little  too  hard,  our  advice 
is  that  they  whip  up  a  little  application,  that  they 
harness  themselves  to  the  task  of  mastering  these  subjects, 
for  they  are  each  a  splendid  piece  of  work  of  the  kind 
Helmholtz  had  in  view  in  delivering  and  publishing  these 
lectures.  His  object  was  “  to  give  to  those  whose  education 
has  been  mainly  literary,  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
researches  of  science.” 

About  a  third  of  the  entire  book  is  taken  up  with  the 
set  of  papers  on  the  Theory  of  Vision.  We  select  this 
topic,  for  a  reason  that  will  appear,  as  the  subject  of  our 
more  detailed  notice.  First  we  have  a  lucid  description  of 
the  structure  of  the  eye  considered  as  an  optical  instru¬ 
ment.  Here  the  imposing  array  of  defects  is  what  will 
strike  most  people  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  unqualified  wonder  at  the 
supposed  matchless  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye.  This  delicate  organism,  so  constantly  assumed  to  be 
without  blemish,  pointed  to  as  the  crowning  evidence  of 
Divine  wisdom,  when  submitted  to  the  cold  clear  light  of 
science  is  found  to  have  “  every  possible  defect  that  can 
be  found  in  an  optical  instrument,  and  even  some  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself.”  It  is  not,  however,  for  a  theolo¬ 
gical,  but  for  a  scientific,  purpose  that  such  pains  are  taken 
to  explain  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  eye.  The 
object  is  to  prove  “  that  it  is  not  any  mechanical  perfection 
of  the  organs  of  our  senses  which  secures  for  us  such  won¬ 
derfully  true  and  exact  impressions  of  the  outer  world.” 

‘  The  Sensation  of  Sight  ”  falls  next  for  consideration. 
The  elucidation  of  this  difficult  subject  calls  forth  all  the 
acuteness  of  the  author;  it  is  here,  just  where  an  ordinary 
oaind  is  sure  to  become  confused  and  to  betray  its  weak¬ 
ness,  that  Helmholtz  stands  forth  self-possessed  in  the 
calmness  of  intellectual  strength.  Light,  the  objective 
cause  of  our  sensations  of  sight,  “is  known  in  physics  as 
a  movement  which  is  propagated  by  successive  waves  in 
the  elastic  ether  distributed  through  the  universe.”  The 
organism  of  such  structure  as  can  be  effected  by 
ether  waves  of  certain  lengths.  There  are  long  undula- 
lons  that  are  felt  by  the  skin  as  heat,  but  which  falling 
en  the  retina  do  not  excite  the  optic  nerve,  and  conse- 
<iuently  give  no  sensation  of  light.  Again,  there  are  short 
^aves  “  80  slightly  appreciable  by  the  eye,  that  such  rays 
generally  regarded  as  invisible,  and  are  known  as 
e  aarfc  chemical  rays.*'  Lying  between  these  extremes 
**6  ether  VtSLYCS  of  varrincr  lAnrrflia  wliinli  Antprincr  Ibn 


in  vain  attempted  to  solve  ;  nor  were  we  physicists  and  phy¬ 
siologists  more  successful.  I  include  myself  in  the  number, 
for  I  long  toiled  at  the  task,  without  getting  any  nearer  my 
object  until  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  wonderfully  simple 
solution  had  been  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  had  been  in  print  ever  since  for  any  orie  to  read  who 
chose.”  How  instructive  I  especially  to  our  proud  men  of 
science,  who  so  confidently  believe  themselves  capable 
of  at .  once  accepting  and  recognising  any  new  truth 
that  may  be  presented  to  them.  Thomas  Young,  the 
man  who  first  showed  how  to  interpret  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  gave  a  theory  of  colours  in  harmony  with 
the  most  advanced  conceptions  of  the  present  day.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  hypothesis,  our  consciousness  of  different  colours 
rests  on  differences  in  the  nerve  structures  severally  excited 
to  action  by  the  ether  waves  of  different  lengths.  Thus 
our  ability  to  distinguish  red  from  green  and  green  from 
blue  has  the  same  kind  of  physical  explanation  as  has  our 
power  of  discriminating  between  sound' and  smell,  between 
light  and  heat.  The  same  sun-rays  that,  falling  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  give  us  the  consciousness  of  heat,  are 
light  to  the  eye.  These  two  dissimilar  modes  of  conscious¬ 
ness  correspond  wholly  to  the  different  nerve  structures 
affected,  the  external  exciting  cause  being  in  both  cases 
the  same.  In  the  eye  there  are  assumed  to  be  different 
kinds  of  nerve  fibres  which  severally  respond  to  the  light 
waves  of  different  lengths.  There  are  nerve  fibres  that 
can  be  brought  into  functional  activity  only  by  the  long 
light  waves ;  when  these  are  excited  we  have  the  sensation 
of  red.  The  short  light  waves  act  on  an  entirely  distinct 
set  of  fibres,  and  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  violet.  But 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  theory  of  colours  and  for 
the  evidence  in  its  support  our  readers  must  go  to  the  book 
itself. 

We  now  reach  the  question — In  what  relation  do  our 
sensations  stand  to  the  external  things  with  which  they  make 
us  acquainted  ?  Helmholtz  answers  in  the  character  of  an 
advanced  realist.  Our  sensations  cannot  be  thought  of  as 
in  any  way  resembling  the  outer  realities  to  which  they 
bear  witness.  They  are  but  a  system  of  signs.  As  regards 
sight,  the  correspondence  between  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  is  thus  expressed : — “  Similar  light  produces  under 
like  comlitions  a  i  fke  sensation  of  colour.  Light  which  wider 
like  conditions  excites  unlike  sensations  of  colour  is  dis» 
similar.**  This  much  is  all  that  can  be  asserted.  It  is 
even  certain  that  we  get  like  sensations  of  colour  from 
kinds  of  light  which  in  every  other  property,  physical  and 
chemical,  are  entirely  distinct.  To  the  crude  realist,  the 
position  taken  up  is  simply  unintelligible.  He  supposes 
that  a  piece  of  polished  steel  impresses  him  as  hard,  bright, 
cold  and  heavy,  hecame^  as  he  thinks,  these  qualities  in¬ 
here  in  tlio  thing  itself.  The  confusion  that  underlies  this 
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were  found  in  full  possession  of  the  power  of  flight,  and  as 
able  as  their  parents  to  steer  their  course  through  the  air 
in  accordance  with  their  sensations  of  sight.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  recorded  in  Nature,  Aug.  7,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — “  I  give  the  unabridged  account  of 
No.  3  and  cf  No.  4  as  it  stands  in  the  notes  made  at  the 
time  by  Lady  Amberley.  ‘  No.  3  (which  was  seen  on  the 
wing  for  about  half  a  minute)  flew  near  the  ground,  first 
round  Wellingtonia,  over  to  the  other  side  of  kitchen 
garden,  past  bee-house,  back  to  the  lawn,  round  again,  and 
into  a  beech  tree.  No.  4  flew  well  near  the  ground,  over  a 
hedge  twelve  feet  high  to  the  kitchen  garden,  through  an 
opening  into  the  beeches,  and  was  last  seen  close  to  the 

ground.’  The  following  remarks  were  added  subsequently : _ 

^  The  swallows  never  flew  against  anything,  nor  was  there 
in  their  avoiding  objects  any  appreciable  difference  between 
them  and  old  birds.  No.  3  swept  round  the  Wellingtonia, 
and  No.  4  rose  over  the  hedge  just  as  we  see  the  old  swal¬ 
lows  doing  every  hour  of  the  day.’  ”  These  are  facts,  and 
the  theory  of  vision  must  bo  shaped  into  conformity  with 
such  facts.  This  task  has  been  accomplished.  One  of  the 
leading  ideas  in  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  psychology  is  that 
what  one  individual  learns  by  experience  tends  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  progeny  of  that  individual.  And  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  cumulative  evidence  in  support  of  this 
doctrine  cannot  be  considered  without  being  felt  to  be 
irresistible.  Animals,  then,  interpret  the  visual  signs  of 
distance  and  direction  (and  of  a  very  great  deal  more 
besides)  instinctively ;  that  is  to  say,  those  finished  corre¬ 
spondences  between  certain  impressions  to  the  eye  and 
movements  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
or  the  race,  which  are  born  with  the  creatures,  are  the 
accumulated  results  in  nerve-structure  of  the  experiences 
of  the  millions  of  generations  that  have  gone  before.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  different  theory  as  regards  man  ?  We 
think  not.  No  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  require 
us  to  believe  that  man  has  no  instinctive  faculty  of  inters 
preting  his  visual  sensations.  We  know  that  Dr  Carpenter 
takes  a  different  view  ;  and  that  in  reply  to  the  present 
writer  he  has,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Contemporai'y 
Review^  detailed  observations  made  by  himself  on  a  boy 
whose  eyes  were  couched  when  nine  years  old,  every  word 
of  which  we  readily  believe.  But  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  attempt  to  reply  to  Dr  Carpenter  on  this  point,  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  worth  doing  so  until  by  some  experiments  we 
can  give  weight  to  what  we  have  to  say.  Enough  if  we 
have  shown  that  the  theory  of  vision  is  not  complete  with¬ 


in  order  to  destroy  any  dream  cf  a  pre-existing  harmony 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world.” 

The  space  perceptions  of  the  eye  yet  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  When  we  wish  to  reach  a  glass  of  water  that  we 
see  on  the  table  beside  us,  or  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
we  extend  our  arm,  or  step  forward,  and  lay  hold  of  it. 
How  is  this  achieved  ?  Of  course  we  get  distinct  visual 
impressions  from  objects  at  different  distances.  The 
whole  question  is,  how  do  we  come  to  know  the  distance 
and  direction  of  which  these  modifications  of  sensation 
are  the  sign  ?  Two  theories  have  mostly  divided  psycholo¬ 
gists  on  this  point.  These,  as  understood  and  examined  by 
Helmholtz,  he  states  in  these  words:  “The  Empirical 
Theory  regards  the  local  signs  (whatever  they  really  may 
be)  as  signs  the  signification  of  which  must  be  learnt,  and 
is  actually  learnt,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  world.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  any 
kind  of  correspondence  between  these  local  signs  and  the 
actual  differences  of  locality  which  they  signify.  The 
Innate  Theory,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  local 
signs  are  nothing  else  than  direct  conceptions  of  differences 
in  space  as  such,  both  in  their  nature  and  their  magnitude.” 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  that  Helmholtz  stands  by  the 
experience  philosophy.  We  cannot  say,  nor  have  we  any 
wish  to  say,  anything  to  shield  the  Intuitive  Theory  from 
the  telling  criticism  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  neither 
can  we  accept  the  Empirical  Theory  without  a  qualification 
so  important  as  almost  to  amount  to  saying  that  the  rival 
doctrines  were  so  far  both  right  and  both  wrong.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  signification  of  the  visual  signs, 
the  ability  to  go  through  the  movements  necessary  to  reach 
or  avoid  an  object  seen,  is  mostly  innate  for  the  individual ; 
while  for  the  race  it  is  wholly  an  acquisition  built  up  by 
experience.  Let  us  turn  to  facts.  Helmholtz  writes : — “  The 
young  chicken  very  soon  pecks  at  grains  of  corn,  but  it 
pecked  while  it  was  still  in  the  shell,  and  when  it  hears  the 
hen  peck  it  pecks  again,  at  first  seemingly  at  random. 
Then,  when  it  has  by  chance  hit  upon  a  grain,  it  may,  no 
doubt,  learn  to  notice  the  field  of  vision  which  is  at  the 
moment  presented  to  it.”  No  observations  known  to 
Helmholtz  seemed  to  prove  more  than  that  certain  ten¬ 
dencies  are  born  with  animals.  He  was,  however,  of 
opinion  that  further  investigation  was  necessary  to  throw 
light  on  this  question.  The  present  writer  has,  by  a  series 
of  observations  and  experiments  (detailed  in  the  February 
number  of  Macmillatis  Magazine)  placed  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  above  account  of  the  early  life  of  the  chicken  is 
erroneous  in  every  particular.  The  remark  that  the  chicken 
pecked  while  still  in  the  shell  would  not,  if  true,  give  any 
support,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  case  in  favour  of  which 
it  is  made.  But  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  true.  If  the 
process  of  breaking  its  way  out  be  what  is  alluded  to,  the 
action  is  rather  the  reverse  of  pecking.  The  shell  is  cut  in 
two  not  by  forward  strokes,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  by 
throwing  the  head  upward  or  backward  with  great  force. 
Then,  the  experiments  referred  to  prove  that  the  pecking, 
when  it  does  begin,  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  chickens 
either  seeing  or  hearing  the  hen  peck.  Every  one  of  a 
large  number  that  were  kept  isolated  from  their  kind  and 
made  subjects  of  experiment,  on  being  placed  in  the  light 
ior  the  first  time  began  to  peck  in  the  absence  of  all  noise, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  having  been  rendered  perfectly  deaf 
while  yet  in  the  shell.  And  it  was  manifest  that  these 
early  movements  were  not  mere  random  darts ;  the  birds 
aimed  at  visible  specks,  and  may  be  said  to  have  invariably 
hit  the  object  at  which  they  struck — they  never  missed  by 
more  than  a  hair’s  breadth.  “  A  hungry  chick  that  never 
tasted  food  was  found  able,  on  seeing  a  fly  or  spider  for  the 
first  time,  to  bring  into  action  muscles  that  were  never  so 
exercised  before,  and  to  perform  a  series  of  delicately- 
adjusted  movements,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  insect.” 


WALTER  OF  COVENTRY. 

The  Historical  Collections  of  Walter  of  Coventry.  Vol.  H* 
Edited  by  Professor  William  Stubbs.  Longmans. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  compare  the  present  with  the 
past.  From  to-day,  when  the  people  of  England  have  but 
to  reach  forth  their  hands  in  order  to  grasp  full  power,  it 
is  most  curious  and  instructive  to  look  back  on  the  reigu 
of  John.  Then  the  Commons,  now  so  powerful,  had  hardly 
begun  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  Yet 
from  that  time  dates  their  advance.  The  ground  then  won 
has  formed  the  basis  of  operations  which  have  since  led  to 
all  but  complete  victory.  Among  the  ‘  Historical  Co  - 
lections  of  Walter  of  Coventry  ’  are  records  which  illustrate 
that  period,  when  the  dwellers  in  England  first  beg^ 
to  feel  themselves  to  be  a  united  neonle.  Little  did  t  0 
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record.  This  chronicler,  who  wrote  between  1293  and  the  poet  puts  into  the  prince’s  mouth  language  which  the 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  has  used  various  priestly  party  had  very  commonly  to  hear,  and  sometimes 
materials  for  his  history.  It  is  in  fact  a  compilation,  yet  to  endure  with  patience.  When  the  Pope,  after  his  recon- 
not,  says  Mr  Stubbs,  a  mere  transcript.  Walter  has  exer-  ciliation  with  John,  excommunicated  the  Barons,  they  made 
cised  an  independent  judgment,  and  collected  “  matters  light  of  it ;  pro  ni’/aVo  AaZ/eftufwr  says  our  chronicle, 

which  do  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  same  connexion  and  It  is  true  that  Innocent  usually  gained  his  point  in  the  end  ; 
relation.”  For  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work  he  follows  yefc  it  would  seem  that  political  rather  than  spiritual 
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chiefly  Florence  of  Worcester,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Benedict.  He  sums  up  the  events  from  1177  to  II8I 
into  a  few  notes,  which  appear  to  show  that  here  his 
authorities  failed  him.  From  1180  the  second  volume 
of  Boger  of  Hoveden  is  his  guide,  until  the  infor¬ 
mation  afforded  by  him  ceases  with  the  year  1201, 
and  thenceforward,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Memoriale,  Walter 
has  incorporated  in  his  work  the  annals  of  a  certain  name¬ 
less  Canon  of  Barnwell,  which,  with  very  slight  change  in 
the  process  of  transcription,  form  the  last  eighty  pages  of 
the  present  book.  Professor  Stubbs  claims  ‘‘for  this 
portion  of  the  work  the  value  of  an  editio  princeps'^  Here 
the  history,  though  not  exactly  contemporaneous,  “  was 
composed  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  events 
occurred  which  it  narrates.”  We  have  here,  therefore,  a 


considerations  prompted  submission  to  him.  Thus  the 
people  were  taught  that  the  claims  of  the  clergy  might  be 
defied  with  impunity  unless  they  were  backed  by  the  secular 
arm,  and  that  a  man  might  be  excommunicated  or  inter¬ 
dicted  from  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  yet  go  on  living 
as  comfortably  as  before.  The  Plantagenets,  indeed,  were 
not  a  religious  race.  Probably  none  of  the  three  monarebs 
with  whom  we  are  especially  concerned  had  much  regard 
for  religion,  except  so  far  as  a  superstitious  form  of  it  hung 
like  cobwebs  in  corners  of  their  minds.  Their  favourite  oaths 
did  not  indicate  much  respect  for  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus 
Henry  swore  by  the  eyes.  Bichard  by  the  throat  of  God  ; 
while  John  made  free  use  of  the  Lord’s  feet,  or  God’s  teeth. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  such  oaths  were  then  com¬ 
mon.  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln  swore,  if  we  remember  rightly. 


very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  time  ;  and  sanctam  micem^  nucem  standing  for  cnicem. 

it  is  to  this  portion  of  the  volumes  that  our  remarks  With  respect  to  the  character  of  these  monarchs,  that  of 

will  principally  be  directed.  W  e  must  include,  however,  a  Henry,  who  was  much  the  greatest  of  the  three,  is  not  de- 


hasty  glance  over  the  events  recorded  in  the  earlier 
narrative. 

Up  to  the  time  of  King  John,  the  monarchs  who 
reigned  in  England  were  in  most  respects  foreigners.  M. 
Sismondi  speaks  of  Bichard  as  being  as  truly  a  French 
king  as  Philip  Augustus.  The  wars  between  them 
were,  in  his  view,  civil  wars,  with  which  the  people 
of  England  were  but  little  concerned;  and,  in  fact, 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  earlier  Plantagenets  was 
rather  Norman  than  English.  Their  domestic  policy 
was  marked  by  a  conflict  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Barons,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Church,  both  of  which 
culminated  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  thenceforward 
followed  fresh  courses.  Up  to  this  reign  the  nobles  had 
been  fairly  kept  in  subjection.  The  policy  of  Henry 
and  the  strong  hand  of  Bichard  had  little  to  fear  from 
their  divided  discontents.  In  still  earlier  times  the  Commons 
had  been  used  by  the  Crown  against  the  Barons ;  but  in 
these  reigns  the  regal  power  was,  at  least  in  its  secular 
aspect,  nearly  absolute.  But  the  power  of  the  Papacy 


picted  in  the  volume  before  us.  Of  his  two  sons  the  elder 
attracts  some  admiration,  but  little  respect.  The  verdict  of  the 
modern  historian  on  his  conduct  to  his  father  will  hardly 
be  as  lenient  as  that  of  Fuller,  who  says,  “  whilst  a  prince 
he  was  undutiful  to  his  father,  or,  to  qualify  the  matter, 
overdutiful  to  his  mother although  the  sins  of  Henry, 
who  was  grossly  partial  to  John,  and  kept  back  Bichard’s 
betrothed  bride  as  his  own  mistress,  make  the  filial  rebellion 
intelligible,  if  not  excusable.  Dr  Pauli,  the  learned  German 
historian  of  England,  characterises  Bichard  in  these  words  : 
‘*He  was  a  true  child  of  that  wild  and  romantic  time,  with  all 
its  defects,  and  some  of  its  virtues.”  While,  however,  in  his 
personal  character  he  is  much  more  interesting  than  his 
brother  and  successor,  in  his  effect  upon  the  national  history 
he  is  much  less  so.  The  very  vices  of  John  were  often 
serviceable  to  the  country  which  he  misruled.  Walter  of 
Coventry,  or  rather  the  writer  whom  he  uses,  lived  too  near 
the  time  of  this  monarch  to  speak  freely  of  him.  Of  the 
death  of  Arthur,  he  merely  says  that  he  disappeared,  adding, 
however,  “  but  not  without  the  vengeance  of  God.”  In 


was  at  this  time  mighty  throughout  Europe,  and  could  summing  up  John’s  character  he  calls  him  “  great,  but  less 
seldom  be  defied  with  impunity.  Henry,  as  all  know,  had  fortunate ;  munificent  to  foreigners,  but  a  robber  of  his 
to  bow  before  it.  So  far  as  Bichard  came  in  contact  with  own  subjects  ;  abandoned  before  his  death,  and  followed  to 
Papal  influence  it  was  used  in  his  favour,  not  always  with  his  grave  with  little  sorrow.”  Professor  Stubbs,  in  the 
success.  But  it  was  not  until  the  popedom  of  Innocent  III.  preface  to  this  volume,  paints  his  character  at  much  greater 
that  the  monarchy  of  the  Church,  which  the  House  of  length,  and  in  far  darker  colours.  Possibly  John,  like  a 
Hohenstauffen  had  almost  subjugated,  was  re-established,  celebrated  though  mythical  personage,  may  have  been  less 
Thus  the  two  great  powers  with  whom  English  sovereigns  black  than  he  is  painted.  But  his  violent  temper  involved 
had  to  contend  were  growing  in  strength  just  at  the  time  him  in  quarrels,  which  his  levity  and  irresolution  did  not 
when  a  feeble,  though  tyrannous,  king,  violent  in  his  permit  him  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue.  Philip  Augustus, 
passions,  but  incapable  of  fixed  resolve,  wantonly  incurred  no  longer  held  in  check  by  the  heroic  Bichaid,  soon  con- 
their  enmity  only  to  yield  ignominiously  to  it.  It  is  a  ques-  quered  the  whole  of  John’s  continental  possessions.  Yet 
tion  of  considerable  interest,  but  not  devoid  of  difficulty,  how  this  very  loss  was  a  gain  to  England,  since  it  cut  English- 
far  the  Papal  power  at  this  time  extended.  The  thunders*  men  off  from  foreign  affairs  for  a  while,  and  gave  them 
which  proceeded  from  the  Vatican  were  almost  incessant ;  leisure  to  look  after  their  own  concerns.  The  extortions  of 
yet  it  is  not  clear  that  they  always  took  effect.  Sismondi  Bichard  had  been  shameless  ;  yet  they  were  condoned  in 
tells  us  that  “  never  were  excommunications  and  inter-  consideration  of  his  valiant  conduct  in  Palestine  and  in 
diets  lavished  to  such  an  extent  as  during  the  pontificate  France,  and  of  his  sufferings  in  the  German  captivity.  John 
of  Innocent.”  Yet  the  terror  and  trouble  caused  by  these  had  all  his  brother’s  rapacity,  without  ever  endeavouring  even 
spiritual  weapons  are  not  estimated  alike  by  all  historians,  to  deserve  success  ;  and  the  high-spirited  Barons  broke  his 

ismondi  says  that  during  interdict  all  the  offices  of  the  feeble  bonds,  and  wrung  from  him  the  great  Charter  which 

urch,  and  almost  all  the  functions  of  civil  life,  were  secured  the  liberties  not  only  of  their  own  class,  but  of 
suspended ;  and  Walter  speaks  more  than  once  of  the  dead  those  below  them  as  well.  In  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope, 
yiDg  inthe  streets  unburied,  and  so  on.  Yet  Mr  Stubbs  John  had  at  least  some  right  on  his  side;  and  we  venture 
th  work  thinks  that  the  expressions  of  to  think  that  Professor  Stubbs  is  rather  too  hostile  to  him, 

^  e  chroniclers  on  this  subject  must  not  be  too  strictly  or  too  favourable  to  the  spiritual  power,  on  this  point.  Yet 
shows  that  many  exceptions  were  made,  if  John  had  the  right  he  contended  wrongly  for  it,  and 
DG  1  Mitigated  the  severity  of  the  interdict.  The  yielded  it  by  a  disgraceful  peace  with  the  enemy.  In  his 

p  op  e  “  were  under  interdict,  but  their  pecuniary  burdens  contest  with  the  Church  he  alienated  the  clergy,  and  thus 
ere  comparatively  light and  they  seem  to  have  endured  induced  many  of  them  to  side  with  the  Barons  in  the  later 

years  with  considerable  equanimity.  When  struggle.  Besides,  although  the  Pope  won,  it  was  a  dew- 
tali;  Makes  the  Dauphin  defy  the  Pope’s  legate,  bought  victory  ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  the  last  which  the 

”g  him  that  he  was  Papal  power  could  win  in  this  country.  Before  the  accession 

Too  high-born  to  be  propertied,  of  John,  therefore,  the  Englieh  were  ruled  by  a  foreign 
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monarch  and  an  aristocracy  which,  if  not  altogether  alien, 
had  many  interests  abroad.  He  left  a  united  people,  whom 
no  foreign  power,  spiritual  or  temporal,  could  thenceforth 
overbear ;  who  had  troubles  enough  before  them,  it  is  true, 
for  their  course  was  but  just  begun  ;  but  who  had  fairly 
entered  upon  their  national  existence.  The  Commons  were 
scarcely  yet  recognised  as  an  independent  power,  but  their 
existence  and  even  their  rights  were  formally  admitted,  and 
in  the  next  reign  they  would  play  an  important  part. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  course  of  events  makes  this, 
in  our  opinion,  a  peculiarly  important  period,  we  turn  to 
describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the  chronicle  under  review. 
As  has  been  said,  the  earlier  portion  of  this,  the  second 
volume  of  the  work,  is,  in  the  main,  taken  from  Hoveden, 
and  no  special  notice  of  its  peculiarities  is  required.  "When 
we  come  to  the  portion  extracted  from  the  Barnwell  Annals, 
we  notice  almost  immediately  a  change  of  manner,  although 
but  a  slight  one.  Although  Walter,  like  Hoveden,  probably 
belonged  to  the  northern,  yet  the  Barnwell  writer  dwelt  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  each  work  bears  the  appropriate 
local  impress.  Hence  we  have  affairs  which  took  place  in 
that  part  of  England  minutely  recorded,  as  in  the  matter 
of  Fawkes  de  Breaute.  The  writer  displays  the  usual 
colourless  character  of  much  of  our  mediaeval  history,”  of 
which  Professor  Stubbs  speaks  in  his  preface  to  Hoveden. 
The  events  are  chronicled  without  passion  or  sentiment ; 
usually  with  no  comment,  save  here  and  there  a  moral  or  reli¬ 
gious  exclamation.  The  writers  record,  as  Lingard  remarks, 
the  most  barbarous  cruelties  without  any  apparent  indigna¬ 
tion  or  surprise.  This  passionless  method,  however,  appears  ' 
to  be  a  warrant  of  impartiality ;  and  it  may  usually  be 
accepted  as  such  when  no  religious  or  ecclesiastical  preju¬ 
dices  intervene.  Miracles  and  prodigies  abound,  of  course, 
most  of  them  of  the  conventional  character,  but  some 
amusing  enough.  Thus  we  find  a  story  of  a  cut-purse, 
who,  having  laboured  at  his  profession  amidst  a  crowd, 
was  suddenly  struck  motionless  with  the  purse  in  his  hand, 
and  immediately  broke  out  into  Latin  Elegiacs,  in  which 
he  proclaimed  his  sin  and  repentance.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  miracle  was  allowed  to  screen  the  criminal 
from  punishment.  For  the  rest,  the  history  is  given 
seldom  with  any  animation,  yet  with  care  and  fidelity. 
The  historical  student  will  not  require  to  be  told  its  value, 
and  others  will  hardly  care  to  wade  through  so  many  pages 
of  bad  Latin.  All,  however,  who,  without  being  professed 
students,  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  history,  will  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  Mr  Stubbs’s  excellent  treatise 
which  forms  the  preface  to  this  work.  If  we  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  view  he  adopts,  we  see  that  that 
view  is  the  result  of  conscientious  study,  and  is  expressed 
with  clearness  and  moderation.  To  the  excellence  of  the 
editing  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  bear  our  testimony. 
But  we  cannot  too  often  call  attention  to  the  series  of  works 
of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part,  and  which  are  now  being 
published  at  a  very  moderate  price,  several  of  them  under 
the  same  editorship.  To  the  scholar  and  student  they  will 
be  invaluable,  while  they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  those 
who  are  concerned  with  their  production.  M.  W.  M. 


LAUZUN. 

Lavtun.  Par  Paul  de  Musset.  Paris  ;  Charpentier  et  Cie. 

This  is  a  record,  as  brilliant  as  it  is  charming,  of  the 
adventures  of  the  proverbial  Lauzun.  The  author  is 
M.  Paul  de  Musset,  who,  needless  to  say,  is  the  surviving 
brother  of  the  poet.  And,  for  the  spirit  he  shows  in  the 
delineation  of  his  typical  hero,  for  the  exquisite  lightness 
of  pen  in  his  sketches  of  court  life  around  the  Roi  Soleil, 
for  the  witty  speeches  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Lauzun, 
and,  most  of  all,  for  the  cleverness  and  tact  with  which  he 
skims  over  the  fashionable  immoralities  natural  to  his 
subject,  M.  Paul  de  Musset  merits  the  interested  perusal 
of  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  his  own  countrymen. 
Just  enough  fiction  to  efface  the  dryness  of  a  mere 
chronicle  gives  the  alluring  glitter  of  a  romance  of  adven¬ 
ture  to  the  career  of  a  man  whose  doings  form  the 
most  fascinating  page  of  Louis  XIV.’s  reign.  Strangely 
enough,  Lauzun  left  no  memoir,  as  if  to  intensify  the 


speculations  of  future  biographers.  His  story  was  limited 
to  the  information  given  by  Saint  Simon,  Madame  de 
Motteville,  and  La  Brujere.  This  M.  de  Musset  has  skil¬ 
fully  collected  and  based  his  record  upon,  having  only 
recourse  to  his  own  inventiveness  when  some  serious  gap 
occurred.  His  process  is  not  one  of  a  vulgar  romancist  • 
it  goes,  to  some  extent,  after  Cuvier’s  in  natural  history! 
Holding  one  end  of  the  thread,  the  writer  studiously  tries 
to  reach  the  other  end ;  from  one  capital  fact  he  passes  to 
a  plausible  speculation,  and  from  thence  again  to  another 
important  fact.  And  at  last  we  have  before  us  the  animal 
Lauzun,  reconstructed  limb  after  limb,  posing  in  his  glitter¬ 
ing  habits  of  satin  and  lace,  small  in  stature  but  supremely 
elegant,  his  lips  curled  with  a  half-conquering,  half- 
impertinent  smile,  equally  qualified  to  lead  a  minuet  or  a 
charge,  and  walking  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  monarch 
to  the  extent  of  exciting  an  intense  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  his  royal  rival  and  master,  and  extreme  favour  in  the 
•  hearts  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  grand  dames  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  St  Germain. 

For  this  singular  individual,  whose  accomplishments  have 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  retrospective  passions  (even  to 
this  day,  no  few  feminine  writers  profess  veritable  worship 
for  his  memory),  was  anything  but  a  vulgar  courtier. 
Singular  as  such  an  observation  may  seem,  he  used  the 
King  as  an  instrument,  flattering  his  mean  whims  with 
infinite  craftiness,  while  he  dazzled  him  with  his  tasteful 
extravagance,  and  checked  his  haughty  majesty  by  such 
an  audacious  bearing  as  no  other  court-goer  for  his  life 
would  have  dared  to  assume  in  the  omnipotent  presence. 
In  the  turmoil  of  intrigue,  soft  scandals,  base  cringing,  and 
indecent  luxury  offered  by  the  whole  reign  of  the  f?uu- 
king  as  a  fitting  preface  to  that  of  Louis  XV.,  Lauzun  the 
magnijique  soars  above  the  stooping  shoulders  of  the 
Saint  Aignans,  the  De  Quiches,  the  Roquelaures,  and  other 
favour-hunters.  lie  keeps  his  head  high,  albeit  he  is 
intrigue  incarnate.  He  defeats  cabals  and  conspiracies 
with  the  superiority  of  a  great  diplomatist;  he  twists 
Louis  XIV.  round  his  little  finger,  and  employs  women 
as  the  stepping-stones  to  a  high  fortune.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  second  king,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  accomplished 
greater  things  in  the  king’s  place.  In  the  ball-room  as  well  as 
on  the  battle-field,  Louis  finds  him  ever  foremost  in  a  blaze 
of  ribbons,  possessing  a  thorough  control  over  himself, 
and  never  forgetting  his  ambitious  object  in  the  wildest 
whirl  of  pleasure,  bonnes  fortunes,  and  military  triumphs. 
Former  favourites,  less  prone  to  foster  the  narrow  jealousy 
of  the  King,  Fouquet,  Vardes,  Villequier,  have  terminated 
their  career  on  the  straw  of  the  Bastille.  But  Lauzun  is 
made  of  other  metal.  His  day  of  disgrace  comes  ;  but  the 
prudent  hemi  has  foreseen  the  hour  of  danger  ;  he  goes  to 
prison ;  but  the  man  who  has  clandestinely  espoused  a 
princess  of  royal  blood  and  made  so  many  friends  among 
influential  ladies,  is  not  to  remain  a  captive ;  he  is  liberated, 
and,  by  a  bold  device,  returns  to  the  court  more  triumphant 
than  ever,  becomes  a  duke,  and  dies  leaving  an  immense 
fortune,  and  outliving  his  master  by  several  years. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Paul  de  Musset’s  romantic  chronicle 
“  Nompar  de  Caumont,  Comte  de  Lauzun,”  he  says,  “was 
delicate  in  appearance,  and  strangely  robust  in  reality.  At 
twenty  he  possessed  the  assurance  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
diabolical  audacity  and  ambition,  courage  above  all  danger, 
a  temperament  of  fire,  an  incredible  facility  to  assume  a 
thousand  different  forms.  He  knew  equally  well  how  to 
wdn  hearts  by  his  amiable  manners,  or  to  crush  an  enemy 
under  an  avalanche  of  sarcasms.  His  logic  was  unimpeach¬ 
able,  his  genius  that  of  intrigue  and  machinations.  He 
was  one  of  those  exceptional  men  whom  nature  has  gifted 
with  the  most  brilliant  qualities  and  created  with  tender 
zeal,  but  in  whose  soul  she  has  instilled  insatiable  desires 
which  leave  them  without  repose — one  of  those  dangerous 
beings  burning  with  an  eternal  want  of  agitation,  who 
smile  contemptuously  on  candid  souls,  and  are  not  made 
for  ordinary  destinies.  Posterity  sometimes  curses  them  ; 
but  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  regard  them  with  the 
admiration  peculiar  to  savants  for  those  redoubtable  planets 
whose  career  they  follow  in  the  sky.”  The  preface  of 
Lauzun’s  success  is  furnished  by  a  royal  ball.  A  dance  oi 
peculiar  complication  has  been  rehearsed  in  the  greatest 
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secret  for  the  occasion.  As  the  famous  pas  is  about  to 
commence,  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  one  of  the  four 
dancers,  M.  de  Villequier,  has  not  appeared.  Everybody 
shouts  “  Villequier !  Villequier  I  ”  until  hoarseness  is  all 
but  general,  but  Villequier  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  the 
monarch  frowns,  and  the  three  dancers  are  bound  to  com¬ 
mence  the  pc^s  without  Villequier,  in  a  fit  of  perplexity 
and  fear  at  what  catastrophe  must  happen  for  want  of 
a  fourth  person.  Suddenly  a  young  man,  with  fair  mous¬ 
tache,  ribbons  indescribably  fashionable,  and  an  exquisite 
wig,  trips  lightly  forward  and  occupies  the  vacant  place  ; 
the  court  follows  with  breathless  attention ;  the  young 
man  performs  the  most  complicated  steps  of  the  secret 
dance  with  consummate  grace ;  the  King  smiles  and 
applauds,  the  courtiers  wax  delirious  with  enthusiasm. 
The  dance  terminates,  and  the  young  man  is  smothered 
under  flowers  ;  Louis  takes  him  familiarly  in  a  corner ;  the 
beautiful  ladies  sigh  and  admire  his  handsome  face  and 
good  proportions.  Lauzuu  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  the 
certain  favourite  of  the  morrow ;  so  graceful  a  dancer 
cannot  but  become  a  Secretary  of  State. 

A  few  days  after,  the  dashing  courtier  was  bestriding 
one  of  the  horses  of  the'^Duchess  of  Valentiuri’s  carriage, 
disguised  as  a  postillion,  to  the  admiration  of  the  court, 
and  the  pretty  duchess  had  soon  selected  him  as  the  happy 
object  of  her  amorous  favours.  Two  illustrious  sisters 
were  drawing  lots  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  espouse 
Lauzun.  Athenais  de  Mortemart — afterwards  Marquise  de 
Montespan  and  royal  mistress — offered  him  her  heart  and 
hand ;  and  even  Madame  was  said  to  be  enslaved  in  his 
nets.  Still  Lauzun  was  not  to  be  tempted ;  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  liaisons^  but  aspired  to  a  higher  destiny  as  a  married 
man.  Meanwhile  he  outdid  the  most  brilliant ;  his  gear 
was  the  most  costly,  his  duels  the  most  reckless,  his 
aventures  d' amour  the  most  fortunate,  his  wit  the  most 
pointed,  and  his  favour  with  Louis  the  highest.  Even  in 
politeness  he  would  outdo  the  most  polite  man  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  M.  de  Coilin.  Lauzun  pays  him  a  visit ;  the  civil 
duke  insists  on  escorting  him  to  the  door ;  but  Lauzun,  still 
more  exquisite,  prevents  him  from  doing  so  by  hastily 
locking  the  door  of  the  duke’s  chamber.  After  running 
at  full  speed  through  a  maze  of  corridors  Coilin  arrives  I 
breathless  in  the  vestibule,  and,  redoubling  his  ceremonies, 
persists  in  accompanying  him  through  the  court  of  his 
hotel.  Lauzun,  however,  seizes  the  duke  and  shuts  him 
in  a  second  time  after  a  vigorous  struggle.  Coilin  then 
jumps  out  of  a  little  window  into  the  street,  and  finds 
himself,  in  a  torn  and  soiled  state,  before  the  carriage, 
which  Lauzun  compels  him  to  enter,  saying  that  he  must  j 
at  least  make  a  present  of  lace  and  give  strength  by  a 
copious  dinner  to  a  man  so  civil  as  to  tear  his  clothes  to 
tatters  and  risk  breaking  his  bones. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  soon  one  of  the 
numerous  victims  of  the  love  fever,  and  this  time  Lauzun 
felt  no  hesitation  in  contracting  conjugal  links  which  would 
ally  him  to  the  royal  family,  confer  on  him,  together  with 
enormous  property,  the  title  of  Due  de  Montpensier,  and 
make  him  the  leading  personage  in  France.  But  his 
favour  was  on  the  wane ;  the  king  found  him  too  perfect, 
and  scented  a  rival ;  he  refused  to  consent  to  the  union, 
and  gave  Lauzun  in  exchange  the  command  of  his 
guards.  Lauzun  accepted,  and  married  Mademoiselle  in 
secret,  this  lady’s  affection  inducing  her  to  hand  him  over 
her  fortune.  It  was  then  that  Louis  seized  eagerly  a 
pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  count.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Pignerol,  but  subsequently  released,  and  although 
his  marriage  was  not  confirmed,  he  retained  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier’s  property,  was  soon  again  the  second  sun 
of  the  court,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  leaving  several 
uiillions. 


All  these  events,  with  collateral  details,  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  keen  appreciation,  M.  Paul  de  Musset  tells  as 
^ell  as  they  could  be  told.  His  chronicle  is  as  amusing 
^8  it  IS  instructive.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  modern  writer, 
"^^^^^ndre  Dumas,  who  has  so  thoroughly  studied  his 
subject  that  he  can  present  a  finished  sketch  of  the  manners 
0  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  a  way  and  with  an  exactness 
0  colouring  and  language  a  chronicler  of  the  time  itself 
Would  willingly  subscribe.  C.  B. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 


The  Religious  Ilistory  of  Ireland^  Primitive^  Papal,  and  Protestant, 
including  the  Evangelical  Missions,  Catholic  Agitations,  and 
Church  Progress  of  the  last  Half-Century.  By  James 
Godkin.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 


Being  published  at  the  time  when  such  information  as 
it  supplied  was  most  needed,  Mr  Godkiii’s  ‘  Ireland  and 
her  Churches,’  in  spite  of  its  literary  dcficiences,  was  a 
welcome  and  very  readable  book.  Wo  are  sorry  to  say 
that  this  new  work  has  none  of  its  predecessor’s  merits 
and  all  its  shortcomings.  It  has  evidently  been  com¬ 
piled  with  some  care.  Mr  Godkin  quotes  freely  from  all 
sorts  of  authors,  whose  works  ought  to  have  furnished 
him  with  all  the  necessary  facts,  and  with  a  good  many 
'  of  those  facts  he  shows  himself  to  be  well  acquainted. 

I  But  the  book  is  so  badly  put  together  that,  even  of 
:  readers  who  are  really  interested  in  the  subject,  very  few 
will  have  the  patience  to  toil  through  it,  and  only  some 
of  those  few  will  profit  much  by  what  they  read.  Mr 
Godkin  writes  with  evident  honesty,  and  the  topic  on 
which  he  writes  is  one  about  which  an  honest  book  is 
greatly  wanted  ;  but  these  circumstances  only  make  us 
regret  the  more  that  ^The  Religious  History  of 
Ireland  ’  is  such  a  very  poor  realisation  of  the  promise 
on  its  title-page.  It  is  little  more  than  an  ill-assorted 
collection  of  extracts  and  abridgments  from  other  writers, 
some  of  whom  are  out-of-the-way,  while  others  are  as 
familiar  as  Hallam  and  Macaulay.  There  is  a  largo  class 
of  readers  who,  caring  nothing  about  Irish  research,  like 
to  have  such  matter  brought  within  their  roach ;  but 
then  it  is  necessary  that  the  second-hand  matter  should 
bo  pleasantly  worked  up  for  them,  and  this  Mr  Godkin 
has  not  done. 

His  work  appears  to  have  been  partly  prompted  by  Mr 
Fronde’s  *  English  in  Ireland,’  and  that  unfair  and  mis¬ 
chievous  book  certainly  required  to  be  answered.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunate  that  the  task  has  not  fallen  into 
more  skilful  hands.  Mr  Fronde’s  eloquent  perversion  of 
the  truth  is  very 'inadequately  met  by  Mr  Godkin’s  tedious 
and  disjointed  clippings  from  other  historians.  Many  of 
his  clippings,  too,  are  of  no  particular  value  in  refutation 
of  Mr  Froude,  or  in  serving  any  other  purpose.  Mr 
Godkin  would  have  weakened  the  alliteration  on  his 
title-page  had  he  avoided  the  “Primitive”  history  of 
Irish  religion,  and  limited  his  studies  to  “  Papal  and 
Protestant;”  but  the  book  would  have  been  improved 
thereby.  Most  persons  have  heard  enough  of  St  Patrick 
and  St  Coluraba,  even  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s 
*  Iona  ’  affords  such  a  tempting  opportunity  for  cutting 
from  and  complimenting  “  His  Grace ;  ”  and  we  could 
spare  all  the  heavy  chapters  in  which  Mr  Godkin  bor¬ 
rows  from  Mr  Marcus  Keane  and  other  writers  on  Irish 
mythology  and  the  like.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a 
vigorous  account  of  the  religious  progress  or  degr.adntion 
of  Ireland  under  English  rule,  and  this  Mr  Godkin  can 
hardly  claim  to  have  supplied.  He  has  only  produced  a 
large  pamphlet  in  which  Mr  Froude  is  freely  abused  and 
often  controverted,  and  in  which  “  the  religious  history 
of  Ireland  ”  is  very  indistinctly  related,  and  only  made 
less  intelligible  than  it  might  bo  by  the  mixing  up  with 
it  of  various  extraneous  questions. 

The  religious  difficulties  of  Ireland  began  before  the 
Reformation,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  up  to  that 
time  the  Irisli  were  more  Protestant  than  the  English. 
The  Church  of  the  Pale  took  its  orders  from  Canterbury, 
which  was  in  complete  vassalage  to  Rome ;  while  the 
rest  of  Ireland  followed  the  traditions  maintained  from 
the  days  of  St  Patrick,  and  persistently  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
There  was  no  wide  divergence,  however,  until  Protes¬ 
tantism  was  introduced,  and  then,  mainly  as  an  expression 
of  the  hatred  with  which  England  was  regarded,  the 
Irish  Church  lost  no  time  in  declaring  itself  loyal  to 
Rome.  It  was  mainly  in  order  to  curb  this  ecclesiastical 
revolt  that  the  Tudors  broke  down  the  artificial  barrier 
of  “  the  Pale,”  and,  resolving  to  reduce  the  whole  people 
to  subjection,  turned  the  Irish  within  the  Pale^  as  well 
as  those  without  it  into  bitter  enemies  of  English  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Mr  Froude  is,  generally,  such  a  champion 
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of  English  tyranny  that  his  admissions  on  this  point  are 
worth  volames  of  Catholic  testimony.  “  But  for  the 
question  of  religion,"  he  says  in  his  ‘  Reign  of  Elizabeth,’ 
“  the  towns  would  have  been  loyal ;  for  their  prosperity 
depended  on  tbo  maintenance  of  order,  while  the  native 
chiefs,  however  turbulent,  would  never  have  seriously 
desired  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  for  Philip, 
they  well  knew,  would  have  been  as  intolerant  of  anarchy 
as  the  English  viceroy  in  Dublin.  The  suppression  of 
the  Catholic  service,  wherever  the  English  had  power, 
and  hanging  before  the  people  as  a  calamity  sure  to 
follow  08  the  limits  of  that  power  were  extended,  created 
a  weight  of  animosity  which  no  other  measure  could 
have  produced,  and  alone,  perhaps,  made  the  problems 
of  Irish  administration  hopelessly  insoluble."  All 
the  subsequent  history  of  English  rule  in  Ireland, 
for  two  hundred  years  at  any  rate,  is  an  exemplification 
of  that  mischievous  policy,  and  of  policy  quite  as  mis¬ 
chievous,  though  it  may  have  been  prompted  by  other 
motives  than  religious  bigotry.  How  mischievous  it 
was,  and  how,  before  all  other  things,  religious  tyranny 
was  the  cause  of  the  evils,  appears  especially  in  the  life 
of  such  a  man  as  Daniel  O’Connell.  The  general  out¬ 
lines  of  this  painful  history  are  within  reach  of  most 
readers,  and  may  bo  gleaned  from  Mr  Godkin’s  volume ; 
but  there  is  room  and  need  for  a  full  and  honest  narra¬ 
tive  of  it  by  some  competent  historian.  When  it  has 
been  duly  told,  no  one  will  have  an  excuse  for  wonder¬ 
ing  at  the  disloyalty  of  the  Irish  to  the  present  day. 
Much  has  been  done  within  the  past  few  years  for  their 
relief,  and  if  the  spirit  that  actuated  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Irish  Church  Bill  can  be  fostered  and  improved  upon  in 
all  our  dealings  with  the  Irish,  we  may  hope  that,  a 
generation  or  two  hence,  good  fruit  may  appear  in  their 
prosperity  and  their  friendship  for  England.  But  to 
expect  that  the  Irish  can  in  a  day  both  forgive  and  forget 
the  injuries  that  have  been  heaped  upon  them  during 
six  centuries  is  to  look  for  greater  saintliness  in  them 
than  their  historians  ascribe  even  to  their  forefathers 
who  lived  in  the  blessed  era  of  St  Patrick.  B. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

xVeiv  Zealand.  By  Alexander  Kennedy,  formerly  Manager  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  at  Auckland.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

This  tinpretending  little  volume  is  thus  described  in  the 
preface It  is  written,"  says  the  author,  “  in  a  faithful 
spirit,  and  with  the  view  of  making  an  interesting  and 
liighly-important  country  better  known  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles."  Mr  Kennedy 
has  redeemed  this  promise ;  he  has  succeeded  in  com- 
})ressing  into  170  pages  about  New  Zealand  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  information  concerning  the  past. and  the 
present,  places  and  men,  knowing  which,  one  .is  usually 
said  to  bo  “  acquainted  ’’  with  a  country.  It  appears 
that  Mr  Kennedy  has  lived  in  New  Zealand  since  the 
early  days  of  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Grey. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Maories  dates,  therefore,  from  a 
time  long  antecedent  to  the  passionate  struggle  which 
so  long  alienated  thorn  from  European  rule,  and  has 
served  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  race.  His  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  many  noble  and  beautiful  characteristics  of 
this  doomed  people  reads  rather  sadly  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  whose  hands  have  wrought  their  destruction,  and 
tliat  the  survivors,  though  of  necessity  fittest  in  the  art 
of  “  surviving,"  are  yet  inferior  in  many  human  graces 
which  the  progress  of  civilisation  tends  to  drown. 

The  Maories,  who  arc  distinguished  for  the  habit  of  accurately 
observing  the  facts  of  nature,  have  remarked  that  some  of  the  small 
native  birds  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  they  allege  that  those 
birds  are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  their  food  by  dipping  their 
long  tongues  into  the  blossoms  of  native  trees,  but  that  since  the 
introduction  of  bees  the  latter  have  likewise  sought  the  same 
blossoms  for  honey,  and  while  concealed  in  the  flower  have  stung 
the  tongues  of  the  birds,  and  so  caused  their  death.  The  natives 
compare  the  condition  and  fate  of  these  little  birds  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  observe,  that  while  unconscious  of  the  dangers  intro¬ 
duced  by  civilisation  they  are  exposed  to  its  pitfalls,  and  become 
its  victims,  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  birds,  are  themselves 
gradually  disappearing. 


When  New  Zealand  first  became  a  British  colony  in 
1840,  the  native  population  was  estimated  at  100,000 ;  in 
1872  it  had  been  reduced  to  36,359.  So  terribly  in  earnest 
are  the  causes  that  have  decreed  the  extinction  of  the 
Aborigines.  The  Tasmanian  has  almost,  if  not  quite 
“ been  gathered  to  bis  forefathers;"  in  North  America 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Indian  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  These  are  two  instances  in  which  the  European 
colonist  either  at  once,  or  after  a  process  of  acclima¬ 
tisation,  stands  on  a  footing,  as  far  as  powers  of  health 
and  endurance  go,  with  the  native.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  under  equally  favourable  conditions  the  Euro¬ 
pean  in  New  Zealand  will  supplant  the  Maori.  “  Great 
efforts,"  says  Mr  Kennedy,  “  are  now  made  by  themselves 
(the  Maories)  as  well  as  by  fhe  Government  to  improve 
their  condition  and  arrest  their  decay,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  the  present  system  of  administering 
native  affairs,  such  attempts  may  be  successful,  and  the 
loyal,  brave,  and  intelligent  Maori  race,  so  intimately 
associated  and  identified  with  many  of  the  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  country,  may  not  only  be 
'  perpetuated  but  numerically  increased,  and  continue  to 
be  an  integral  portion  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand.’’ 
This  hope  we  unhesitatingly  endorse;  but  when  Mr 
Kennedy  goes  on  to  speak  of  ‘‘  the  sympathy  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  we  have  manifested  for  the  influences 
which  have  shaped  and  shaded  (the  Maori)  character 
and  condition,"  and  “  the  regard  entertained  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  united  their  destiny  to  ours,"  as 
“  highly  honourable  to  British  justice  and  humanity," 
we  confess  to  an  inability  to  understand  this  conclusion, 
even  upon  the  facts  collected  by  Mr  Kennedy  himself. 
The  feud  between  Maori  and  Colonist,  only  laid  by  within 
the  last  few  years,  had  an  origin  like  that  of  all  the 
wars  with  North  American  tribes,  the  recent  one  with  the 
Modocs  among  the  number ;  like  that  also  of  recent  out¬ 
breaks  in  China.  Harsh  and  overbearing  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Europeans  laid  the  train  for  the  explosion  of 
retaliatory  treachery  which  launched  the  English  into 
a  quarrel  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely 
healed.  The  Wairau  Massacre  took  place  in  1843,  and 
since  then  the  irritation  has  been  alternately  fomented 
and  appeased,  with  a  large  share,  if  not  a  preponderance, 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Maori  war.  During  these  years  the  rivalry 
between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  the  Home 
Government,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Maories  went 
to  the  wall,  and  the  land  jobbery  practised  freely  at  the 
expense  of  the  natives,  can  only  by  a  misnomer  be  called 
“  highly  honourable  to  British  justice  and  humanity.” 
Indeed  the  charter  which  in  1847  Lord  Grey,  then 
Colonial  Minister,  sought  to  thrust  upon  the  colony, 
with  the  ostensible  object  of  providing  it  with  “  a  con¬ 
stitutional  and  representative  Government,"  is  enough 
to  prove  the  nature  of  this  “justice  and  humanity.’ 
According  to  Mr  Kennedy,  “some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  charter  were  not  only  framed  expressly  to  exclude 
the  natives  from  all  political  rights,  but  it  contained  a 
clause  providing  that  all  their  unoccupied  lands  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  Crown."  It  was  then  that  Bishop 
Selwyn,  now  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  made  his  successful 
remonstrance  to  Lord  Grey  against  the  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  and  used  in  it  words  that  present 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  bishops 
towards  the  recent  agricultural  movement.  “I 
resolved,”  he  said,  “  to  use  all  legal  and  constitutional 
measures  to  inform  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  British  subjects,  and  to  assist 
them  in  asserting  and  maintaining  them,  whether  by 
petition  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  other  loyal  or 
peaceful  methods."  The  agitation  which  to  this  epis¬ 
copal  mind  appeared  a  necessary  tonic  for  the  Maories, 
has  not  been  so  warmly  welcomed  when  applied  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  at  home. 

Mr  Kennedy’s  narrative  does  not  extend  to  the  great 
native  war  ;  this  and  all  the  recent  history  of  the  island 
will  be  the  subjects  of  a  concluding  volume,  which  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest  as  the 
work  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  has  formed,  as  the  result 
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of  long  experience,  a  deliberate  opinion  in  favour  of 

its  probable  early  development  into  a  gi’eat  nation.” 
For  a  histor}*^  of  the  war  itself  we  are  inclined  to  turn 
to  Captain  Griffiths,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Queen’s  Shil¬ 
ling,’  a  novel  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  vivid  and,  we  believe, 
accurate  description  of  Maori  warfare  contained  in  two 
chapters  of  that  novel  satisfied  us  that  Captain  Griffiths 
was  detailing  his  own  experiences ;  and  if  he  ever 
deserts  fiction,  we  hope  it  will  be  to  become  the  historian 
of  this  petty  but  ethnologically  interesting  war. 

Among  the  exports  from  New  Zealand,  the  third  in 
order  of  importance  is  the  kauri  gum,  of  which  175,074Z.’s 
worth  is  shipped  annually,  the  finest  qualities  “fetching 
as  much  as  120Z.  to  1507.  per  ton  in  the  London  market.” 
This  gum,  used  extensively  as  a  varnish,  is  dug  up  under 
the  kauri  pines,  and  the  hypotheses  as  to  how  it  got 
there  are  curiously  divergent.  The  Maories  narrate  that 
the  sap  or  gum  of  the  kauri  is  produced  in  such  abund¬ 
ance  that  it  descends  annually  in  a  liquid  state  under 
the  bark  of  the  healthy  living  tree,  and  escaping  through 
the  roots  is  lodged  in  the  earth,  where  it  soon  undergoes 
a  change,  and  is  by  the  action  of  the  cold  condensed 
into  gum.”  Dr  Hector,  however/*  whose  opinions  on  such 
matters  are  entitled  to  weight,  thinks  that  the  gum  is 
the  produce  of  forests  of  a  remote  and  former  age,  and 
is  not  the  gum  of  the  kauri.”  When  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  five  million  kauri  trees,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Kennedy’s  estimate,  are  now  growing  in  the 
island,  should  be  cleared  away  or  left  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  it  will  be  rather  important  to  decide  between 
these  hypotheses.  According  to  Dr  Hector,  they  pro¬ 
duce  no  gum  at  all ;  according  to  the  Maories,  they  pro¬ 
duce  annually  about  250,0007. ’s  worth. 

Whether  New  Zealand,  with  its  fine  natural  harbours, 
extensive  seaboard,  and  advantages  of  climate  and  soil, 
with  the  growing  markets  of  Australasia,  and  the  fertile 
islands  of  the  Pacific  within  reach,  is  destined  to  become 
a  second  England,  fetching  and  carrying,  like  a  great 
water-spaniel,  for  the  whole  world,  few  men  are  better 
qualified  to  judge  than  Mr  Kennedy,  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  great  interest  to  his  promised  forecast. 

F.  C. 


MIRANDA. 

Miranda;  a  Midsummer  Madness,  By  Mortimer  Collins.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr  Collins  does  well  in  printing  on  every  other  page  of 
his  book  the  announcement  that  it  is  “  a  midsummer 
madness,”  and  so  preventing  even  the  most  heedless  reader 
from  expecting  to  find  any  sanity  in  it.  A  more  absurd 
book  has  not  often  been  written  by  a  clever  man,  and  the 
only  excuse  for  it  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  amusing  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  slipshod  work  in  it  that  ought  not  to  be  excused. 
Whole  pages  are  filled  with  the  merest  twaddle  that  can 
only  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  “  bumping  out  ” 
the  novel  to  circulating  library  dimensions,  and  other  pages 
are  sprinkled  with  affected  talk  in  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  wit  or  even  humour.  Thus,  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  story,  Captain  Grainger,  having  been  described  as 
“  a  man  six  feet  two  inches  high,  whose  battered  figure¬ 
head  in  its  handsome  ugliness  showed  that  in  his  time  he 
had  fought  many  ships  through  many  storms,”  we  are 
treated  to  this  remark  :  “  That  osculation  of  ugliness  and 
beauty  is  a  curious  case  of  my  favourite  dogma  that  ex¬ 
tremes  meet.”  There  is  plenty  of  such  pedantry  as  that, 
and  Mr  Collins  should  understand  that  it  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  irritate  the  reader.  Then  ‘  Miranda  *  is  more  than 
usually  coarse.  We  are  not  prudish,  and  care  not  how 
many  young  ladies  read  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’  or  *  Tristram  Shandy 
but  we  see  no  good  at  all  in  such  an  elaborate  description 
^  Mr  Collins  has  given  of  the  way  in  which  one  of  his 
heroes  passes  the  night  by  the  bedside  of  one  of  the  heroines,  j 
and  next  morning  makes  his  way  through  a  trap-door  into  i 
a  room  in  which  another  of  the  heroines  is  sitting  up  in 
®u ;  and  we  see  positive  grossness  in  such  a  dialogue  as 
1®,  following  the  bedroom  chapter  : — 

Anjg  IS  a  wonderful  house,  Miranda,”  said  the  pretty  Irish 


lass,  “  and  yours  is  a  wonderful  family.  In  any  other  I  should 
have  lost  my  reputation  for  spending  a  night  in  a  bedroom  with  a 
gentleman.” 

“  Whj',  how  were  you  to  help  it  ?  ”  asked  Miranda.  “  That 
same  impudent  fellow  walked  into  my  bedroom  before  I  was 
awake  by  a  way  that  I  never  knew.  Oughtn’t  I  to  be  angry  with 
him  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  ought,  dear.  Why  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  don’t,”  she  answered.  “  Tix  is  a 
man  that  differs  very  much  from  other  men.  He  is  not  weaker  ; 
he  is  stronger  than  most  of  them.  He  is  not  cold  or  careless  or 
dull.  He  has  all  the  capacities  of  manhood  about  him  :  but  he 
can  resist  temptation.” 

“  A  man  !  To  resist  temptation !  ”  cried  Ella.  “  Are  you  sure  ? 
Has  he  ever  been  tempted  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  he  pass  the  night  in  your  bedroom,  Miss  ?  ”  says 
Mirand;P. 

If  that  extract  sends  any  prurient  schoolgirl  to  Mr 
Collins’s  novel,  we  can  assure  her  that  she  will  find  in 
it  kissing  and  love-making,  talk  of  gentlemen’s  legs  and 
ladies’  shifts,  and  all  such  matters,  to  her  heart's  content. 
Mr  Collins  also  caters  for  other  sorts  of  readers.  Being  a 
poet,  the  spirit  of  poesy  is  so  strong  in  him  that  he  some¬ 
times  bursts  out  into  rhyme,  as  in  these  sentences,  which 
we  shall  copy  exactly  as  they  are  written,  only  dividing  into 
lines  what,  in  the  book,  is  printed  as  prose  : — 

As  to  Harold,  he  looked  on  ocean 
With  a  strange  magnetical  emotion  ; 

As  if  he  could  see  beneath  its  water 

The  strange  old  village,  the  landlord’s  daughter ; 

And  his  father,  amid  old  books  shut  fast. 

Saying,  “  Sons  run  away,  but  books  will  last.” 

But  Tom  and  fair  Miranda  cared 
Nought  for  the  future,  since  they  shared 
A  perfectly  happy  life,  and  knew 
That  each  to  the  other  was  loyal  and  true. 

They  lived  and  loved,  and  watched  and  waited — 

Not  at  all  in  haste,  for  the  good  ship  fated 
To  carry  them  off  to  England. 

Miranda  and  Tom  Jones,  without  a  doubt, 

Passed  pleasant  hours  where  that  queer  white  flag  fluttered. 

A  thousand  pleasant  things  they  talked  about ; 

Their  lips  a  thousand  curious  fancies  uttered. 

Tom  used  to  chaff — Miranda  used  to  pout 

Sometimes,  while  overhead  the  strong  storm  muttered. 

But  lovers  little  care  for  change  of  weather. 

Being  alone  upon  a  hill  together. 

What  more  need  we  say  to  recommend  this  novel  ?  No 
one,  who  knows  anything  of  Mr  Collins’s  writing,  requires 
to  be  told  that  it  abounds  in  descriptions  of  breakfasts, 
lunches,  dinners,  and  good  eating  and  drinking  of  all  sorts  ; 
or  that  it  is  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  this  : — 

“  Nothing  more  thoroughly  proves  the  almightiness  of  God 
than  His  capacity  for  enduring  the  absurdities  of  Hfs 
creatures.  In  the  face  of  Tyndall  or  Voysey,  Colenso  or 
Garibaldi,  any  ordinary  deity  would  commit  suicide.*”  On 
the  specialities  of  this  book  we  need  not  enlarge.  It  is 
enough  io  say  that  it  tells  of  a  Tachbrooke,  who  spends 
nearly  twenty  years  in  wandering  about  with  another 
Tachbrooke,  a  runaway  with  a  concealed  name,  and  who 
afterwards,  with  his  unknown  relation,  discovers  a  third 
Tachbrooke  living  the  life  of  a  wild  man,  with  his  two 
naked  children,  in  an  island  that  has  been  specially  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  action  for  the  purposes  of  the  novel,  and  which 
disappears  as  soon  as  these  purposes  are  fulfilled.  The  three 
Tachbrookes  come  to  England,  and  there  is  a  Tachbrooke 
Claim  in  burlesque  of  the  Tichborne  Claim.  Another  cele¬ 
brated  person  is  burlesqued  in  a  Lord  Tixover,  commonly 
called  Tix,  who  wanders  about  to  relieve  distressed  damsels, 
and  goes  to  sea  in  a  yacht  shapen  like  a  lobster.  All  sorts 
of  improbable  coincidences  and  impossible  occurrences 
arise  in  the  three  volumes,  and  the  work  is  spun  out 
without  coherent  plot  or  intelligible  plan  until  the  three 
volumes  are  filled.  The  whole  looks  like  as  monstrous  a 
piece  of  book-making  as  a  clever  author  could  concoct. 
But,  the  author  being  clever,  the  book  is  amusing.  R. 


THE  THREE  OXONIANS.  ' 

TAe  Three  Oxonians.  By  Frank  Usher.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  motives  that  have  induced 
Mr  Frank  Usher  to  dispose  of  his  stock  of  Oxford  stories. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  offered  for  sale  betokens  no 
small  amount  of  self-appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  vendor. 
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Those  who  frequent  the  insides  of  omnibuses  must  be 
familiar  with  the  cad  who  alights  on  the  step  no  one  knows 
whence,  and  opens  with  a  twist  of  the  hand  a  sheet  of 
illustrations.  “  Only  a  penny  I  The  new  comic  illustri- 
/iated  paper !  With  twenty-four  comic  illustri/iations  1 
Same  as  sold  in  the  shops  for  sixpence  I  ”  Mr  Frank  Usher 
is  a  salesman  with  a  different  cry.  “  Three  volumes !  Only 
ten-and-six  each  !  A  complete  collection  of  Oxford  stories  1 
Same  as  told  by  the  undergraduates  for  nothing !  ”  If  Mr 
Usher  is  inclined  to  quarrel  with  our  definition  of  his  novel, 
and  to  assert  that  besides  the  aforesaid  stories  ‘  The  Three 
Oxonians  ’  contains ;  item,  a  plot ;  item,  a  murder,  an 
attempted  suicide,  a  lost  will,  and  an  abduction  ;  item,  a 
bear-hunt,  and  some  descriptive  writing  on  Norway ;  we 
are  bound  to  confess  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and, 
would  it  were  not  so,  to  the  fact  of  having  read  all  these 
things.  If  the  Oxford  chapters  are  passably  amusing,  the 
rest  of  the  book  inflicts  on  its  readers  an  intolerable  bore¬ 
dom,  and  a  boredom  long  drawn  out.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr  Usher  could  write  a  better  novel  if  he 
tried,  for  he  evidently  has  tried  and  tried  hard,  and  has 
produced,  not  the  slip-shod  work  that  is  common  to 
most  first  attempts,  but  a  thing  of  studied  mediocrity, 
wanting  in  purpose  and  character,  and  conspicuous  mainly 
for  the  commonplace  lines  upon  which  it  is  conceived. 
Unconscious  of  this,  the  author  is  evidently  satisfied  with 
what  he  has  done,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  per¬ 
fect  after  its  sort.  We  very  much  regret  that  the  power  of 
humorous  narrative  which  is  evinced  in  the  Oxford  chapters 
should  have  wedded  itself  to  a  class  of  fiction  so  hopelessly 
stale. 

Were  it  not  for  a  surfeit  of  conversations,  ‘  The  Three 
Oxonians  ’  could  easily  be  reduced  in  length  by  two-thirds  ; 
but  so  evenly  is  this  talk  ”  spread  throughout  the  volumes 
that  it  is  quite  clear  Mr  Usher  thinks  it  rather  a  feature  in 
his  style.  It  is  a  most  unpromising  feature,  and  one  he 
would  do  well  to  reform  altogether ;  for  the  reader  who 
intends  to  make  any  headway  at  all  in  certain  chapters,  is 
forced  to  read  in  swallow-flight  fashion,  and  finds  things 
80  little  advanced  each  time  he  dips  the  surface,  that  the 
temptation  to  read  no  more  on  that  or  any  subsequent  day 
becomes  very  great  indeed. 

Of  the  incidents  of  the  plot  it  is  diflScult  to  decide 
whether  the  murder  or  the  abduction  is  the  weaker.  Both 
are  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  drugs,  without  which 
Mr  Usher  would  be  nowhere,  but  we  sigh  for  Mr  Wilkie 
Collins  to  administer  them  and  arrange  the  two  scenes 
with  something  like  dramatic  effect.  There  is  an  absence 
of  stage-management ;  the  murder  and  abduction  are  gone 
through  at  a  gentle  amble,  without  even  the  lime-light  or 
a  tragic  chord  or  two  from  the  orchestra.  Two  nephews 
are  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  an  uncle  at  the  instance 
of  their  mother,  who  has  ascertained  that  two  unknown 
nieces  have  supplanted  them  in  their  uncle’s  will.  The 
nephews,  too  clever  by  half,  refuse  to  believe  that  this  odious 
alteration  of  the  will  has  yet  been  made,  and  effectually 
stop  its  being  made  in  the  future  by  helping  their  mother 
to  dispose  of  the  uncle  by  an  overdose  of  opiate.  This  is 
labour  lost,  for  the  second  will  is  subsequently  found,  the 
nieces  succeed  the  nephews,  and  marry  with  a  good  grace 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
abduction  has  to  be  introduced,  and  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Usher,  there  is  nothing  like  drugs,  and  nothing  like 
getting  your  mother  to  administer  them,  the  same  course 
is  pursued  as  on  the  last  occasion.  This  submission  of  a 
mother  to  the  orders  of  her  brutal  and  unmannerly  sons  is 
a  repulsive  picture,  and  would  be  still  more  repulsive  if  it 
were  more  lifelike.  As  it  helps  to  illustrate  no  phase  of 
character,  and  only  adds  to  the  improbability  of  the 
incidents,  wo  are  of  opinion  that  ^fr  Usher  should  not 
have  tainted  his  pages  with  so  odious  a  family  group. 
Almost  equally  disagreeable  is  Sir  William  Serrall,  alias 
Mr  Williams,  an  impossible  compound  of  Harold  Skimpole 
and  a  bankrupt  turfite.  The  Skimpolese  is  a  bald  and 
unsuccessful  copy  of  the  original,  and  in  spite  of  an 
assurance  that  Mr  Williams  preserved  throughout  his 
misfortunes  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  wo  find  him 
addressing  his  daughters,  “  Lottie,  my  darling,  don’t  cry. 
You  will  make  your  father  unhappy.  Polly,  my  own,  blow 
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your  sweet  nose.”  And  by  way  of  an  explanation  of  this 
latter  injunction  we  read  : — “  Poor  Lottie  is  sobbing 
audibly,  and  Polly  is  expressing  her  grief  in  a  loud 
snivel.” 

About  the  best  done  scene  in  the  book  is  where  Polly, 
“  the  loud  snivelling  one,”  is  made  love  to  in  a  canoe  by 
Haller,  commonly  known  as  “  Punch,”  also  in  a  canoe. 
A  good  deal  more  capital,  however,  might  have  been  got 
out  of  this  incident  if  the  canoes  had  been  made  to 
upset  at  the  crisis  of  the  declaration.  Besides  this  some 
amusement  can  be  extracted  from  a  chapter  called  “A 
Pretty  Bow,”  where  the  “  snowing-up  ”  of  the  ante-chapel 
of  St  Kenelm’s  is  told  with  a  keen  relish  that  contrasts  fa¬ 
vourably  with  the  humdrum  of  his  murders  and  abductions. 
Evidently  Mr  Usher  has  seen  these  things  in  the  flesh. 
Especially  do  we  enjoy  the  sketch  of  one  “  Lumkey  ” 
(Lliomme  qui  rit)^  remarkable  for  hard  reading  and  a 

smile  that  was  ever  on  his  lips,”  unbending  on  the  eventful 
evening  of  the  snowing-up,  and  working  like  a  trooper  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  dons  and  porters. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  Oxford  chapters,  though 
far  from  faultless,  put  into  the  shade  the  rest  of  ‘The 
Three  Oxonians ;  ’  if  Mr  Frank  Usher  appears  again  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  he  will  do  well,  in  schoolboy  phrase, 
“  not  to  talk  about  what  he  can’t  eat,”  and  only  to  talk 
about  that  if  he  can  contrive  to  make  his  humour  deeper 
and  less  fitful.  H.  F. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Burbury,  Francis  E.— Mary’s  Geoffraphy ;  a  Companion  to  Mary’s 
Grammar.  (16mo,  pp.  388 )  Longmans. 

Challicc,  Lieutenant.— A  Roundabout  Trip  to  the  Pyramids.  (8vo,  pp.  32, 
6d.)  C.  I.  Coltson. 

Day,  Mrs. — From  Birth  to  Bridal.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Cro\ra  8vo,  pp.  331, 
315,  337,  318.  (kl.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Dekker,  Thomas. — Dramatic  Works.  Now  First  Collected.  With  Illustra* 
live  Notes  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  Four  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xlviii,  310,  39'.i,  386, 451.)  John  Pearson. 

Croasdaile.  Henry  E.— Scenes  on  Pacific  Shores ;  with  a  Trip  across  South 
America.  (8vo,  pp.  173.)  The  Town  and  Country  Publishing  Company. 
Josiah  Allen’s  Wife.— My  Opinions,  and  Betsy  Bobbet’s.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  2.50,  Is.)  Routledge. 

Morford,  Henry.— Rhymes  of  an  Editor.  Including  “Almost.”  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  303.)  Moxon. 

Reade,  Charles.— A  Simpleton.  A  Story  of  the  Day.  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  272,  267,  305,  31s.  Cd.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Tainc,  H.  A. — History  of  English  Literature.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  H.  Van  Luan.  Vol.  I.  i  (Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  433.)  Edmonston 
and  Douglas. 

Trench,  Richard  Chevenix — Plutarch:  His  Life,  His  Lives,  and  His 
Morals.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  131.)  Macmillan. 

Tyndall,  .Tohn. — Principal  Forbes  and  his  Biographers.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.35. 
Is.)  Longmans. 

This  week  is  published  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  M.  Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature.  This 
book  was  very  generally  reviewed  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  is  printed  on  gooci  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  with 
a  luxurious  margin — a  combination  of  typographical 
excellencies  rarely  encountered. 

“  Thomas  Dekker  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  p^ts 
to  whom  the  Muse  is  a  cruel  stepmother.  The  little 
that  we  know  of  his  life  suggests  a  painful  and  continual 
struggle  with  poverty,  in  which  he  often  succumbed, 
and  from  which  he  never  arose  victorious.”  He  began 
to  write  for  the  stage  in  1597,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  before  the  Civil  Vv" ars.  Some  of  Dekker’s  plays 
are  well  known,  as  “  The  Honest  Whore,”  which  Hazlitt 
has  criticised  in  his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Elizabethan 
Drama.’  Wo  are  glad  to  see  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  four  volumes  {Belcher  s  Dramatic  Worhs^  Now 
First  Golhcted)f  perfect  enough  to  enchant  the  most 
exacting  lover  of  books. 

Scenes  on  Pacific  Shores,  with  a  Trip  across  South 
America,  introduces  ns  to  some  new  country  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  volume.  As  “  the  records  of  a  naval  officers 
life  while  serving  on  the  Pacific  station,”  jotted  down 
as  occasion  served,  they  naturally  do  not  carry  much 
authority  w’ith  them.  The  author  seems  to  have  lived  a 
true  sailor’s  life  of  eating,  drinking,  and  adventure. 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  a  preface  to  Plutarch  :  His  Lipt 
Uis  Lives,  and  His  Morals,  a  series  of  four  lectures,  one 
of  which  was  delivered  in  Dublin  last  year,  notices  the 
fact  that  whereas  some  familiarity  with  Plutarch  is 
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universal,  that  familiarity  is  based  upon  his  “  Lives  ” 
only.  Accordingly  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  lec¬ 
tures  treat  of  what  are  known  as  Plutarch’s  “  Moralia.” 
Of  these  writings,  says  Dr  Trench,  “  though  few  are 
long,  many  are  very  brief.  They  are  miscellaneous  in 
character  ;  while  being  some  antiquarian,  some  physical, 
but  in  the  main  ethical,  they  correspond  suflSciently  well 
with  the  name  they  bear.”  The  titles  of  a  few  of  these 
pieces  are  : — “  On  the  Profit  which  a  Man  may  Derive 
from  his  Enemies  ;  ”  How  to  Discern  between  a  Flat¬ 
terer  and  a  Friend;”  “On  Praising  Oneself ;  ”  “On 
Oracles  that  have  ceased  to  give  a  Reply  ;  ”  and  “  On 
Unseemly  and  Naughty  Bashfulness.”  • 

Rhymes  of  an  (American  ?)  Editor  are  by  the  author 
of  “  Rhymes  of  Twenty  Years.”  In  a  poem  called  “  The 
Old  and  the  New  ”  Mr  Morford  expresses  an  opinion 
that 

The  steed  with  many  races  won 
Be  sure  has  spent  his  sinew  ; 

And  you,  Old  Britain,  so  much  done, 

No  longer  have  it  in  you  I 

He  is  also  willing  to  stretch  a  point  in  the  matters  of 
sense  and  grammar  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  : — 

I  grew  (as  the  novelists  say, 

This  part  must  be  hurried  briefly) 

Through  pain,  joy,  work,  study,  play, 

(Though  the  pain  and  the  idleness,  chiefly)  ; 

A  gig,  a  pinnace,  a  yawl, 

A  long-  boat  (six  feet,  very  nearly), 

Broad-beamed,  strong  and  staunch,  though  through  all, 

I  w’as  chiselled  and  hammered  severely. 

This  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  “  Forty-Four  Guns — 
A  Birthday  Salute.”  It  will  be  observed  that  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  rhymes. 

The  Trial  of  Sir  Jasper,  “  a  temperance  tale,  in  verse,” 
will  be  considered  by  the  non-temperance  majority  an 
undertaking  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  illustrations 
by  twenty-three  artists,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  day,  form  the  principal  attraction,  and 
might,  indeed,  be  very  well  separated  from  the  verse, 
which  is  in  places  as  intemperate  as  only  a  temperance 
tale  can  be.  The  veteran  teetotaler  Mr  George  Cruick- 
shank,  Messrs  Faed,  Birket  Foster,  and  Sir  John  Gil¬ 
bert  are  among  the  artists,  and  their  work  alone  would 
make  the  book  worth  purchasing;  but  what  would 
Charles  Dickens  have  said  to  this  prostitution  of  art  to 
the  cause  of  teetotalism  ?  We  hope  to  notice  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  engravings  elsewhere. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  published  his  answer  to  the 
biographers  of  Principal  Forbes,  which  appeared  in  this 
month’s  Contemporary,  under  the  title  of  Principal  Forhes 
and  hs  Biographers.  The  answer  was  perhaps  rendered 
necessary  by  the  revival  of  the  controversy  by  Principal 
Shairp  and  his  coUahorateurs.  A  dispute,  however, 
between  eminent  men  of  science,  always  unseemly, 
becomes  doubly  so  when  mere  priority  of  discovery  is 
the  point  in  question.  Many  phrases  and  hints  in  the 
“  Biography  ”  have  drawn  from  Professor  Tyndall  his 
I’eply ;  but  ho  preaches  in  it  to  Principal  Shairp  in  a 
tone  that  is  not  likely  to  heal  the  dispute  : — 

Principal  Shairp  reverences  the  Bible  ;  so  do  I :  let  me,  there¬ 
fore,  quote  a  verse  of  it  for  our  common  benefit :  “  Wisdom  is 
toe  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding.”  It  may  have  begun  to  dawn  on  him  that  in 
reaving  this  unseemly  controversy  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
sumciently  lay  these  words  to  heart.  Would  it  not  have  been, 

"f  f  sense,  nobler,  and,  in  a  religious  sense,  more  w’orthy 

0  followers  of  One  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again, 

0  nave  even  suffered  a  little  wrong,  rather  than  loose  these  flood¬ 
gates  of  mutual  vituperation  ?  The  portion  of  the  public  whom 
"ill  understand  how  difiicult  it  was  for  me,  who  took 
P  the  subject  so  long  after  these  quarrels  had  begun,  to  steer 
Clear  of  offence. 

Mary  s  Geography  is  a  geography  book  written  in  the 
conversations  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
0  children — -a  combination  difficult  to  attain.  Each 
esson  ends  with  a  story  generally  d  propos  of  nothing. 

Not  many  men  “  have  rigidly  kept  a  daily  record  of 
vents  since”  they  were  twelve  years  old.  Lieutenant 

a  ice,  however,  boasts  of  having  made  such  an  accu- 
u  ^  ion.  Out  of  this  store  ho  extracts  A  Roundabout 

T  0  the  Pyramids  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
[Concluding  Notice.'] 

If  the  oil  pictures  are  so  inferior,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
water-colours  ?  They  are  certainly  very  indifferent,  even 
compared  with  the  oils,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  in  exhibi¬ 
tions  ; — the  oil  medium,  body  of  colour,  and  generally  larger 
scale  more  inevitably  “finding  out”  the  amateur  and  weak 
element  in  the  work,  than  the  less  opaque  and  unmanageable 
water  vehicle ;  so  that  often,  in  a  poor  collection,  when  no 
gleam  even  of  hope  is  to  be  discerned  amongst  the  former,  an 
occasional  gem  peeps  out  among  the  latter,  not  seldom  with  a 
Quite  unfamiliar  name  attached  to  it.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  specimens  whose  presence  we  owe  to  the  sorely-tried  good 
nature  of  trusting  collectors  (who  may  be  expected,  after  such 
narrow  escapes  as  occurred  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  cata¬ 
strophe,  to  be  still  less  inclined  to  entrust  their  costly  acquisi¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  a  too  unrecognisant  public),  and  which 
are  mostly  by  the  past  masters  of  the  art,  no  work  of  8j)ecial 
excellence  is  to  be  found,  but,  instead,  loads  of  the  most 
amateurish  inanities  by  perfectly  unknown  hands.  When  a 
name  is  recognisable,  it  is  to  be  met  in  connexion  with  some 
production  that  has  apparently  proved  a  drug  in  the  market, 
and  been  brought  here,  hardly  with  the  expectation  of  re¬ 
dounding  to  its  author’s  credit,  but  rather  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  almost  its  last  chance  of  finding  a  purchaser,  probably 
from  the  large  class,  not  unknown  even  at  picture  exhibi¬ 
tions,  who  hunt  for  “  bargains,”  and  buy,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  a  thing  is  good,  as  oecause  it  is  cheap  and  large  for 
the  money.  Perhaps  the  small  amount  of  competition  on  the 
part  of  Continental  artists  in  this  walk  of  art  helps  to  smother 
the  feeling  of  emulation  which  is  so  natural  to  the  artist, 
especially  to  him  of  British  blood.  When  we  come  to  make 
remarks  on  iudividual  drawings,  the  first  difficulty  is  to  recall 
the  leading  features  ev^en  of  those  which  have  made  any  kind 
of  favourable  impression  on  the  spot,  so  little  individuality  or 
distinctiveness  of  character  marking  the  very  best  of  them. 
Two  drawings  to  be  noticed  at  the  outset,  N  o.  380,  “  N  ear 
Guildford,  Surrey,”  by  A.  Powell,  and  No.  390,  “  Fishermen 
Launching  their  Boats,”  by  G.  Weatherall,  are  much  better 
than  the  average  here  ;  while  the  next,  which  is  sure  to  stop 
even  a  casual  observer,  Croft’s  “Eigen  from  Miirren” 
(No.  395),  is  a  very  fine  drawing  of  a  grand  subject,  evidenc¬ 
ing  thorough  artistic  intelligence  as  well  as  technical  power 
in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  lines  and  light 
and  shade,  through  which,  by  the  simplest  means,  a  wonderful 
idea  of  lieight  and  grandeur  is  obtained  in  the  most  able  way. 
In  Nos.  400  and  605  is  to  be  recognised  the  excellent  work  of 
the  elder  Front,  whose  posthumous  prices  are  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  the  picture  market,  considering  the 
smallness  of  his  range  and  the  want  of  variety  which  must  bo 
laid  to  his  charge  ;  although  each  picture  by  itself  is  perfectly 
“  right,”  and  well  deserving  of  high  praise  in  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  Two  better  examples  than  these  could  not 
be  found :  one  of  them  is  almost  amusing  for  the  way  in 
which  the  prevalent  feeling  of  washing-day  is  insisted  on, 
almost  distracting  the  mind  from  the  satisfaction  Front’s 
frank  and  direct  treatment  is  safe  to  give.  If  a  little  old- 
fashioned  in  manner,  Kerry’s  “  Old  Bridge,  Formby,” 
(No.  412),  is  broad  and  satisfactory.  Following  in  his 
father’s  carefully-planted  footsteps,  H.  Hine  shows  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  the  benefit  of  a  good  model  in  “Locks  on  the  Ivel  ” 
(No.  428).  But  a  very  much  more  elevated  class  of  feeling 
is  superinduced  by  such  a  superb  picture  as  Newton’s  “Arran 
by  Sunset”  (No.  430),  suggestive  as  it  is  of  the  most  poetical 
sense  of  wild  loneliness,  and  transporting  the  mind  to  the 
very  place  itself,  steeped  in  the  weird  western  haze  of  the 
lovely  higlilaud  coast.  How  can  we  account  for  this  picture 
remaining  unsold,  and  at  so  moderate  a  price  ?  Perhaps  its 
very  goodness  is  against  it.  To  those  to  whom  such  nilings- 
up  of  figures  without  any  rational  connecting  links  can 
efficiently  appeal.  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  “Characters  from 
Shakspeare”  (No.  439)  will  no  doubt  be  welcome;  perhaps 
none  the  less  that  even  the  cleverest  of  the  figures  stands  out 
almost  jejune  from  over-familiarity.  Each  one  plays  his  part, 
payin"  not  the  slightest  heed  to  the  others  that  elbow  him 
on  either  hand,  or  who  stand  on  his  head  or  underneath  his 
feet,  while  there  is  so  much  reality  about  them  as  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  their  being  the  embodiments  of  a  dream,  and  of  so 
accounting  for  their  heterogeneous  arranperaent.  However, 
if  not  deserving  the  name  of  picture,  this  is  a  sort  of  fantasia 
in  which  all  the  facility  and  knowledge  of  the  artist  are  most 
cleverly  brought  out,  and  (reason  apart)  is  w'orthy  of  a  careful 
perusal.  In  Nos.  443  and  452  J.  J.  Bannatyne  repeats  two 
“  selling  patterns  ”  which  have  been  met  with  often  enough 
fore,  bift  which,without  previous  recollections,  are  good  enough 
in  themselves  so  far  as  they  go.  In  No.  474  we  have  aimt  ler 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  President  of  the  Ula  vaier- 
colour  Society,  combining  all  his  best  and  most  striking  qua  i- 
I  ties  with  the  defects  that  seem  inseparable  from  all  his  work, 
j  and  which  have  kept  him  from  the  high  genuine  fiosition  to 
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In  the  matter  of  Sculpture  the  average  is  far  from  bad 
but  there  are  no  great  works  such  as  we  have  had  in  previous 
Exhibitions.  The  following  are  a  few  numbers  we  have 
marked  as  being  good : — “  Bust  of  a  Lady, ’’Adams  (No.  1,855)  • 
Boehm’s  portrait  statuettes,  of  which  the  portrait  of  Mr 
Thomas  Hughes  in  forensic  garb  is  one  of  the  most  striking  • 
“  An  Ancient  British  Sportsman  ”  (by  the  same  artist),  rugged 
and  picturesque;  Caloi’s  “Bacchante,”  although^  rather 
meretricious,  yet  very  clever  ;  “  Love  Captive,”  by  De  Braeke- 
leer  (No.  1,895)  ;  “  ;^fore  the  Race,”  by  J.  W.  Good,  a  very 
cleverly  modelled  horse  and  jockey  ;  Hultzsch’s^  Rape  of  the 
Sabines  ”  (No.  1,939) ;  “  Hercules  and  Antseus,”  by  Movnihan  • 
“Boy  Sleeping,”  by  Salari  (No.  2,017)  ;  “  Young  Maraccio  ” 
by  Torelli  (No.  2,033)  ;  and  “  Kittens  at  Play,”  by  Wilkie 
(No.  2,048). 

A  large  number  of  paintings  and  works  of  sculpture,  &c., 
the  woi^s  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  likewise  on 
view  in  Room  XVIII.  and  part  of  the  Albert  Hall  Galleries. 
The  greater  part  are  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism  as  art,  but 
nearly  all  have  an  interest  of  their  own  ;  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Sir  C.  Lindsay,  the  power  attained  is  so  high 
as  to  fairly  entitle  the  authors  to  enter  the  lists  with  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  It  is  quite  plain  from  the  amount  of  interesting 
and  useful  graphic  information  collected  here,  that  the  pre¬ 
scribing  of  drawing  as  part  of  the  examinations  for  direct  com¬ 
missions  would  result  in  considerable  benefit  to  the  country 
generally,  not  to  speak  of  its  providing  a  rational  and  valuable 
pastime  to  the  men  themselves  when  exiled  to  outlying 
stations.  A  number  of  etchings  in  the  Albert  Hall  are 
about  the  only  things  worth  going  there  to  see  ;  but  as  they 
are  nearly  all  pretty  well  known,  they  do  not  call  for 
special  comment  here.  Here,  also,  the  very  curious  tinted 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  almost 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  T.  G. 


which  one  would  have  thought  his  gr  eat  ability  would  have 
entitled  him.  We  meet  again  the  name  of  A.  P.  Newton, 
and  this  time  attached  to  a  much  larger  work,  if  probably  for 
that  very  reason  less  successful.  It  is,  however,  such  as  very 
few  could  equal  in  the  class  of  subject.  Nos.  486-7-8  are 
three  sketches  of  “Pygmalion,”  by  the  late  Henry  Tidey, 
who  must  have  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  idea  for  illus¬ 
trating  the  fable  than  we  have,  to  have  made  so  many  carefully- 
wrou^pit  drawings,  differing  so  slightly,  of  so  petty  a  conception 
of  the  subject  But  even  in  his  most  finished  productions  there 
wassomethingso  unsubstantial  and  diaphanous  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  account  for  the  popular  estimate  in  which  they 
have  been  held.  E.  K.  Johnson’s  “  Rival  Florists  ”  (No.  490) 
was  exhibited  not  long  ago  on  the  walls  of  the  Water-colour 
Society  ;  but  we  cannot  complain  of  seeing  so  nice  a  work 
again  here.  Two  very  different  minds  produced  Nos.  510  and 
519  ;  the  former,  by  J.  A.  Vinter,  being  positively  childish, 
while  the  latter,  “Tynemouth  Pier,”  by  A.  W.  Hunt,  a  very 
curious,  uncommon,  and  difficult  subject,  by  an  artist  who 
appears  incapable  of  the  commonplace,  is  a  piece  of  exquisite 
colour,  the  water  in  particular  being  extremely  good.  N o.  527, 
by  Whittaker,  is  noticeable  in  its  having  two  dates,  with  an 
interval  of  four  years,  signed  by  the  painter,  to  show  that  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  work,  which  is, 
after  all,  but  moderately  good.  An  early  work  of  David 
Roberts,  almost  boyish  in  its  execution,  should  not  be  omitted 
from  our  list,  being  interesting  not  only  as  being  his,  but  also 
as  a  curious  memorial  of  the  old  Traitors’  Gate.  Birket 
Foster’s  “  Children  on  a  Donkey”  (No.  631)  is  only  a  sketch, 
but,  as  usual,  is  very  taking.  “  Lady  Macbeth  ”  (No.  533),  by 
H.  Anelay,  is  very  elaborate,  and  has  some  good  points  ;  but 
the  king  seems  to  be  pretending  to  sleep,  and  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Macbeth  are  fixed  on  the  king’s  jewels  rather  than  on 
himself,  so  suggesting  burglary  rather  than  murder,  and  the 
result,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  bad  than  otherwise.  Two 
I)rai8eworthy  studies  are  No.  637  and  No.  540,  by  W.  Hall 
and  J.  Menzies,  the  one  a  sweet  and  quiet  bridge  subject,  the 
other  slightly  missing  its  mark  by  the  distance  overpowering 
the  nearer  parts  of  the  picture.  Another  noble  picture,  by 
A.  W.  Hunt,  is  No,  544 — splendid,  poetical,  and  giving  the 
i<lea  thoroughly  well.  Many  a  tourist  makes  as  good  a  draw¬ 
ing  as  “  The  Gap  of  Dunloe,”  by  N.  E.  Green,  who  is  well 
known,  and  ought  to  do  something  much  better.  The  two 
contributed  by  H.  A.  Bowler  (No.  656  and  No.  576),  the 
“executive”  of  the  committee  for  fine  arts,  prove  plainly 
enough  that  he  is  much  better  at  hanging  pictures  than 
painting  them.  But  worse,  perhaps,  than  the  worst  English 
work  exhibited  are  the  Dutch  drawings  (Nos.  561  and  669)  by 
Brouwer.  Beverley’s  “Newhaven  Pier”  (No.  566)  is  dashing 
and  breezy,  but  very  flimsy.  No.  589,  by  J.  Salter,  a  good 
study  of  cliff,  and  F.  Walton’s  “Beer,  Devon”  (No.  693),  a 
slightly  uncomfortable  picture,  dazzling  in  effect,  but  dull  in 
colour,  of  a  very  picturesque  village,  are  good  specimens  of 
young  men’s  work.  But  when  we  come  to  such  a  genuine,  solid 
Work  os  the “ Pembridge  Bay”  (No.  601)  of  C^ley  Fielding, 
or  so  naive  and  vigorous  an  one  as  William  Hunt’s  “  Rest¬ 
less  Sitter  ”  (No.  606),  we  feel  the  presence  of  mind  before 
technicality,  and  miss  in  the  present  generation  the  great 
qualities  of  those  artists  who  have  made  the  English  school  of 
water-painters  the  highest  of  all.  Amongst  these  we  cannot 
conscientiously  incluae  Muller,  w’ho  is  represented  here  by  a 
drawing  of  the  types  of  different  nations  of  Africa,  and  whose 
work,  notwithstanding  its  w'ant  of  completeness  or  any  other 
thorough  quality,  has  been  most  absurdly  overrated  by  con¬ 
noisseurs.  Miss  Louise  Rayner  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
honesty  and  thoroughness  of  her  study  of  the  West  Bow, 
Edinburgh  ;  but  when  she  next  paints  Newhaven  fishwives, 
let  her  think  before  she  makes  them  all  not  more  than  five 
feet  high.  On  the  screens  in  this  room  will  be  found  Richard¬ 
son’s  masterly  “  Amalfi  ”  (No.  631),  Dette’s  very  clever  “  Show'- 
inan”  (No.  650),  reminding  us  of  Fortuny,  both  good  ;  while 
Dell’s  “  Dow’n  by  the  Cliff’’ (No.  655)  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  a 
barefaced  imitation  of  Birket  Forster,  and  Heilbuth’s  “  Girl  of 
the  Period  ”  (No.  659)  as  showing  a  good  artist  struggling  with 
a  medium  he  has  not  yet  mastered.  Besides  these,  there  are 
three  collections  of  sketches  and  drawings  hung  on  screens 
amongst  the  oil  pictures  by  Goebel,  Simpson,  and  MacCallum  ; 
those  by  the  first-named  possessing  some  interest  in  them¬ 
selves  from  their  subjects,  but  of  small  account  as  wrorks  of 
art  ;  Simpson’s,  which  may  be  classed  as  the  work  of  a 
journalist  in  art,  are  all  interesting  as  historical  memoranda, 
and  some  even  artistically  ;  MacCallum’s,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  value  of  both  kinds,  and  are  perhaps  the  moat  remarkable, 
if  not  entirely  the  moat  satisfactory,  of  the  three.  He  has 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting  bright  effects  in  so  bright 
an  atmosphere  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  has  been  successful  in 
combining  great  variety  with  brilliancy,  several  being  truly 
wonderful  for  the  felicity  with  which  the  glare  of  the 
tronical  sun  has  been  rendered.  But  it  is  hardly  correct  with 
such  elaboration  to  call  such  finished  pictures  “  studies,”  as 
they  are  catalogued. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET, 


The  market  was  unusually  buoyant  last  Saturday.  Con¬ 
sols  rose  1 -16th,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  firmer.  There  was 
a  rise  of  ^  in  Russian  and  Brazilian ;  and  in  several  other 
kinds  of  Stock  there  was  a  smaller  improvement.  In  Rail- 
w’ay  Shares  the  rise  was  very  marked.  Great  Northern  “A” 
rose  3  per  cent.,  and  other  .lines  from  ^  to  If.  The  demand 
for  discount  was  good,  with  an  adequate  but  not  an  over¬ 
flowing  supply.  In  the  open  market  the  rate  ranged  from 
f  to  ^  below  Bank-rate. 

On  Monday  the  tone  of  the  market  was  very  flat.  Con¬ 
sols  were  unaltered ;  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  depressed, 
with  the  exception  of  French  and  Russian.  In  Railway 
Shares  the  results  w’ere  varied,  but  the  tendency  was  lower. 
On  Tuesday  the  market  was  much  stronger.  No  change 
took  place  in  Consols.  Foreign  Securities  were,  however, 
higher ;  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  Turkish,  Bolivian,  and 
Peruvian  being  among  those  in  which  an  advance  occurred. 
Railway  Stocks  were  also  better.  North  Eastern  rose  1^, 
Brighton  1,  and  other  Stocks  f  tof.  On  Wednesday  Consols 
were  unchanged,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  the  movements  were 
varied  and  unimportant.  South  American  Securities  w'ere 
somewhat  higher.  InRailw’ay  Stocks  there  was  a  fall  range- 
ing  from  f  to  f,  Sheffield — which  rose  Ij— being  the  only  ex¬ 
ception.  On  Thursday  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
settlement,  and  little  business  was  done.  Consols  for  the 
account  rose  1-16,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  also  somewhat 
better.  Spanish  National  Land  rose  2,  Danubian  1864  rosel, 
and  other  securities  f  to  f .  The  variations  in  Railway  Stocks 
were  of  no  importance. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  good  throughout  the 
week,  and  the  rate  in  the  oj>en  market  was  f  to  ^  below 
the  official  rate.  The  Bank  Directors  have  made  no  alteration 
in  their  rate.  , 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  92,688^.  in  public 
deposits  and  220,648/.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  now 
stand  at  6,550,252/.,  and  the  latter  17,439,049/.  The  umoun 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  26,237,075/.,  or  385,365/.  less  than 
last  week.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  w 
23,950,698/.,  or  an  increase  of  331,351/.  The  proportion  o 
reserve  to  liabilities  is  52^  per  cent.  ^  u  #  t 

The  Financier  remarks  that  “  in  connexion  with 
nightly  settlement,  the  failure  of  two  members  of 
Exchange  has  been  announced,  with  moderate 
They  were  speculators  for  the  fall  in  English  Bailway 
wdiich  have  recently  advanced  to  an  important  extent 
regret  to  hear,  too,  that  some  very  disagreeable  circumsUmc^^ 
have  occurred  through  alleged  irregularities  on  the  .y 
the  senior  member  of  a  Stock  Exchange  partnership  la  y 
dissolved.  Probably  more  w'ill  be  heard  of  this  a  a 
shortly.” 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Koyal 
Insurance  Company  held  on  the  1st  inst.  it  was  announced 
that  the  income  from  fire  premiums  for  the  year  amounts  to 
8l6,383^‘ 9s.  4d.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  92,72U.  3s.,  the 
Bum  reserved  from  the  income  of  1671,  in  respect  of  the  in¬ 
creased  receipts.  The  fire  losses,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Boston  and  all  other  losses  occurring  in  the  year  1872,  amount 
to  643,194^.  16s.  6d. ;  and  after  deducting  all  expenses,  and 
carrying  forward  54,637/.  10s.  in  respect  of  the  increased 
receipts  of  the  year,  chiefly  obtained  after  the  Boston  fire,  the 
surplus,  including  interest,  is  52,886/.  Os.  3d.,  a  result  which 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the  shareholders.  In  the  life 
department,  in  addition  to  the  interim  dividend  of  3s.  per 
share  paid  in  February  last,  the  directors  now  recommend  a 
further  payment  by  way  of  bonus  of  6s.  per  share,  making 
together  Ss.  per  share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  was  ordered. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  fixed  the  22nd  inst.  for  the 
appointment  of  an  official  liquidator  for  the  Co-operative 
Omnibus  Association,  Limited. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Alexandra  (Newport) 
Dock  Company  will  take  place  on  the  26th  August. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Ratcliff  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  will  be  held  on  the  29th  inst.,  to  declare  a 
dividend. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  is  fixed  for  the  28tn  inst.,  to  declare  a 
dividend. 

The  Richmond  Gas  Company  have  called  their  half-yearly 
meeting  for  the  28th  August,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
a  dividend. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Midland  Waggon 
Company,  it  was  resolved  that  a  dividend  be  declared  for  the 
past  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  50s.  j)er  share 
oil  the  ordinary  shares,  and  a  proportionate  amount  on  the 
new  shares,  free  of  income-tax,  carrying  forward  a  balance  of 
7,690/.  4s.  7d. 

It  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  return  that  the  total 
amount  of  capital  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  railway  and 
other  Bills  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1873, 
was  86,444,831/.,  of  which  67,803,590/.  was  proposed  to  be 
raised  by  shares,  and  28,641,241/.  by  loans.  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  capital  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise  for 
these  projects  since  1866,  when  the  amount  was  175,490,646/. 

The  declared  value  of  petroleum  imported  in  the  seven 
months  of  this  year,  ended  31st  July.,  was  528,573/. ;  in  the 
like  period  last  year  only  172,452/. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92|  to  92|  for  money  and  92|  to  92^  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93g  to  93| ;  ditto,  1885,  94|  to  95|;  ditto,  1887, 
95  to  95i ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90  to  90J  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91  to  91^;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
201  to  20| ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18^  to  18J;  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  471  to  47|;  Illinois  Central,  84^  to  85^;  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  741  to  74^ ;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  661  »  ®“d  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  33  to  33J. 

Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  661  to  66^  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  631  to 
631;  Bolivian,  44^  to  451;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  50  to 
62;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  51  to  53;  Egyptian,  1868,  84  to  841; 
Khedive,  82|  to  824;  French  Rentes,  561  to  56if;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1021  to  102| ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  901  to  90| ; 


rJOYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

Mr  James  qeiveh.— c..  .  r.., 

durlns  the  wwk,  the  i^rformnnce  will  commence  with  Lord  It; 

and  effccts'by  Me.csrs  W.  Telbln’  W 
Mr  Charles  Dillon,  su]  ■  •  • 

Alfred  Honey,  Bruton,  < 

Grand  IhilleU  arranged  by  irr  Cormaok.  Chorusr  un^cr  the*  direction"'©! 
Mr  Beale.  Musical  Director,  Mr  John  Barnard.  Costumes  by  Mrs  Tliomp. 
son.  To  conclude  with  the  Comic  Drama  of  DOMINIQUE  THE 
DESERTER.  Messrs  Calhaem,  Harrington,  &c.  &c. ;  Mesdames  Everard, 
Cowper,  Lynd,  Ac.  &c.  Doors  open  at  seven  o’clock,  commence  at  T.-lo! 
Box  office  open  daily,  ttu  till  five.  On  SATURDAY,  August  2.3,  will  be 
produced  a  Grand  New  Eastern  Fairy  Musical  Spectacular  Satire,  by 
James  Albery,  Esq.,  entitled  THE  WILL  OF  WISE  KING  KINO. 
With  entirely  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  appointments,  profusely  illustrated 
with  song,  chorus,  and  ballet. 


.r  Manager, 

18,  and 

Choral  Tragedy  of  MANFRED,  with  entirely  new  and  magni^cents^^erv 
....A  I...  Tclbln,  and  F.  Fenton.  Manfred 

inported  by  Messrs  Wm.  Rignold,  I’almer,  Egan’ 

- - - -  «c.  Ac. ;  Mesdames  Henderson,  Baldwin,  Everard’ 

Russell,  Cowper,  Jane  Coveney,  Kemp,  Alice  Phillips,  Lynd,  Villlcrs,  Ac.  Ac’ 
n — Mr  Cormaok.  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of 

rr, — - J- 

Messrs  Calhaem,  Harrington,  Ac.  Ac.;  Mesdames  Everard, 
Doors  open  at  seven  o’clock,  commence  at  T.-lo! 


London  library,  12  St  James  s-square,  London. 

Founded  in  1841.  Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
President — THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  contains  B.'i.OOO 
Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Tow  n  Alembers. 
Reading-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue  reprinting. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  NORWICH. 

October  1  to  8, 

President -Right  Hon.  Lord  HOUGHTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
PItESIDENTS  OF  DEFABTHENTS. 

Jurisprudence— Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Repression  of  Crime— P.  F.  0‘MalIey,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Education— Professor  Hodgson,  LL.D. 

Health — Douglas  Galton,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Economy  ana  Trade— Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Prospectuses  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  tho  Office  of  the  Associa 
tion,  I  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

C.  W.  RYALLS,  General  Secretary. 


OEOiiOO-iST 
149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

OLIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY 


and 

VA  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
60  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


ANGER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompion,  and 

VV  16?  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Groce  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  *’Tuore  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  synmtoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  If,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  Is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  Ithe 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  or  the 
most  e.xpensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 1C7  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


Peruvian,  1870,  70j  to  711;  Portuguese,  42  to  42^;  Kiissiun, 
1870,  961  to  974 ;  ditto,  1871,  984  to  994  5  ditto,  1872,  98  to  99  ; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19  7-16  to  19  9-16;  San.  Domingo,  25 
^  27 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  604  to  50] ;  ditto,  Six  per 
Cents.,  1865,  68^  to  68f ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  62^  to 
h2f ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  664  to  67  ;  and  Uruguay,  75  to  754. 

British  Railway  Shares :  —  Caledonian,  98  to  98] ;  Great 
Eastern,  40g  to  40| ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  150  to  1504;  Great 
VVestern,  1244  to  1264  ;  Brighton,  79  to  79]  ex  div.  ;  Lan- 
lios  and  Yorkshire,  149]  to  149]  ;  London  and  North-Western, 
149|  to  150;  London  and  South-Western,  109  to  110;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  224  to  22| ;  Ditto  Preference, 
hi  to  6I4  ex  div.;  Metropolitan,  72  to  72]  ex  div.;  ditto 
"“df*ct,30]  to  30];  Midland,  1384  to  138|;  North  British,  67 
to  68] ;  North-Eastern,  168  to  168] ;  Sheffield,  77]  to  78]  ex 
JJ^^j.^Odtfi-Eastern,  106  to  1064  ;  and  South-Eastern,  “A,'^89f 

Shares :— Anglo-American,  91  to  92  ;  Eastern 
341  ♦  Extension,  84  to  9]  ;  Telegraph  Construction, 

131  T  West  India  and  Panama,  64  to  74;  Hooper’s,  13  to 
Prti-f  28  to  30;  Credit  Foncier,  3]  to  44;  General 

Pin  i  prem. ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  17  to  17]  ;  International 

>  Lombardo-Venetian,  164  to  17;  New 
Ch«n«  3];  Emma,  5]  to  5];  FlagstaflF,  8  to  8];  Last 

41  .  tl.  Richmond  Consolidated,  6  to  6]  ;  Tecomn, 

Patenre  6  to  6] ;  London  Financial,  13]  to  144;  and 


PERI  A  L  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


L  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Head  Offices — 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard -street,  LONDON. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Nett  Premiums,  1872 .  ••  •••  •••  ,,,.,- 

Being  the  largest  amount  ever  received  by  the  Company  in  a  single  year. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

New  Policies  issued  in  1872  for  £526,566. 

Rapid  accumulation  of  Life  Funds  since  of  Profit*  “ 

dinting  to  very  favourable  results  at  next  Division  In  1875. 

Life  Funds  at  end  of  1869  . 

Added  for  1870, 1871,  and  1872  (after  PW^nt  of  all 
Claims,  Annuities,  and  Expenses  of  every  description)  4JV,07!i 


JOHN  IT.  McLaren.  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretory  in  London 
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rpHE  CHEQUE  BANK,  LIMITED,  has  commenced 

-1-  llusiness  at  its  Offices,  Pallmall  East,  and  124  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

The  GUARANTEE  FUND  of  £100.000  CONSOLS  has  been  invested  in 
the  names  of  tlie  foilowing 

TRUSTEES. 

ROBERT  DAI.OLISH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

CUTHBKRT  E.  ELLISON,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SAMUEL  MORLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  11.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  cheques  of  the  Cheque  Hank  supply  a  new,  safe,  and  universally 
applicable  method  of  paying  and  transmitting  small  amounts  of  £10  and 
under 

Each  cheque  will  bear  stamped  on  its  face  the  maximum  amount  for 
which  it  can  be  tilled  up,  but  tlie  maximum  amount  must  be  previously 
deposited,  and  thus  no  account  can  be  overdrawn.  All  cheques  are  crosseu 
and  payable  only  to  order. 

The  cheques  are  supplied  in  books  of  ten  each,  costing  Is.,  being  lOd. 
Government  duty  and  2d.  Bank  commission. 

A  ppiications  for  Cheques  to  be  made  at  the  Offices  as  above,  or  at  any  of  the 
following  Bankers,  where  the  funds  of  the  Cheque  Bank  will  be  deposited: 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  WESTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
Burliiigton-gardens,  Bond-street. 

GLYN,  JIILLS,  and  CO. 

WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  and  CO. 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

1*IM8DALE,  FOWLER.  BARNARD,  and  CO. 

CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  LIMITED. 

ALKXANDEB.S,  CUNLIFFES,  and  CO. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

ALLIANCE  BANK,  LIMITED. 

JAY  COtiKE,  MCCULLOCH  and  CO. 

HERRIES,  FARQUHAR,  and  CO. 

R.  TWINING  and  CO. 

CITY  BANK, 

UNION  BANK  of  SCOTLAND. 

31  A.NCn ESTER  and  SALFORD  BANK. 

MANCHESTER  and  COUNTY  BANK. 

By  order, 

Pallmall  East,  S.W.  S.  J.  NICOLLE, 

11th  August,  1673.  Secretary  and  Accountant. 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 


1  3Iustarddo. 


1  Gravy  do,  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  708, ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  200s. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6 158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25b.  to  5^.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  etjual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  ^ 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  btdance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  luann- 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  inm 
7b.  Cd. ;  hip  baths,  from  15b.  ;  pen  baths,  138.  Od. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  ISs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  49s. 

QLACK’S  ‘‘  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Sbotv. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65e.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3e.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  168.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30b. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATI^ 

lO  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350 

of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slacks  . 

Eleotro-nlatfd  Wares  Table-Cut lerv.  Ac.  No  person  should  I 


Midland  railway.  —  tourist  arrange- 

31  ENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  Issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  Third  Class  Tourist  Tickets, 
will  be  in  force  from  May  26th  to  the  3l8t  October,  1873. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

-  JA3IES  ALLPORT, 

Derby,  3Iay  17th,  1873.  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  8TKA3I  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
seugers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  __  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  /  Every  3Ionday 
at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
QALLE 
31 A  DR  AS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

}  Thursday,  Aug.  /  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Aug.  1 1 
28,  at  2  p.m.,J  Aug.  8  &  Sept.  and  Sept.  8,  at 
&  every  fourth  1  6,  and  every'  5  a.m  ,  &  every 

Thursday.  (  fourth  Friday.  fourthMondav. 

Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  arc  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  3Ie88rB  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
anply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadennall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 


Friday  morning, 
Aug.  22  aud 
Sept.  5,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Monday.  Aug.  25 


place,  Southampton, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

3Ie8Br8  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wlien  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  tiie  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
tlienr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mouming  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


I^EATIl  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

J- V  NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 
hitherto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in 
future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 
ago,  be  signed  by  his  colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer, the  eminent 
Chymist,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been 
acting  as  his  special  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract. 
Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 
Company’s  Extract  ol  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIEB® 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-stree  . 

Established  1897. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  aud  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 
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The  perfect  substitute  for  silver.— The 

KEAL  nickel  silver,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  afro  by 
WILLIAM  S  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Kltlngton  and  Co.,  is  the  very  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  silver. 


Fiddle  or 

Bead  or 

King’s  or 

Old  Silver. 

Thread. 

Shell. 

£  a.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1  10  . 

2  1  . 

2  4  . 

1  2  . 

1  7  . 

1  10  . 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

1  1  . 

Patterns. 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doz .  1  10  .  2  1.  2  4. 

Dessert  do.,  per  doz .  12.  17.  1  10  . 

Teaspoons  .  H  .  .  19  .  11. 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  everjr  respect  at  least  equal  to 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quahty  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  248.  per 
doz. ;  Dessert,  18s  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons  128.  6d.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21  16s. ;  Dish  Covers,  £9  to  £26; 
Corner  Dishes,  €7  lOs.  to  £18  188.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers.  £7  2s  6d.  to 
£15  158. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  12a  to  £5  Ss. ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  &c.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and 
Fish-eating  Knives,  and  Forks,  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  U .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard,  I 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

Nose  machine. — This  is  a  simple  successful  con¬ 
trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Trice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom, 
London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
38.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX- 
BOSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 

Spanish  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  Ss.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

\  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  da^s,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  liours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Trice  10s-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom.  London. 


ligh  Holbom,  London. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  l*iuk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY.” 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
LLLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

XjOI^DON  ^^G.ENT8“* 

_ W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 

PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

Sewing  machines 

OF  £V£Rr  D£SCR1PT10N,  FROM  £2  2$. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

establishment  in  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

facility  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

tvotit,  Guelph. 

LNSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  and  Gibhs.  I 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

WfibtRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 


THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

facility  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

tvotit,  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  and  Gibhs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

WfibtRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 

tbit  it  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 

^  «  w  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  piiposes. 

sre  enahiLf  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 

of  work  K  j^^onimena  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  description 
Any  1  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers 

nachme  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

and  CO.,  69  E  D G W A R E-R O  A D, 

CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

”  The  misery  of  a  bad  Pen  is  now  a  voluntary  infliction.” 

JUST  OUT!  —  HINDOO  PENS!! 

*’  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  sing  to  rat4i, 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

1,200  Newspapers  recommend  them.  Sold  Everywhere. 

Sample  Box,  by  poet,  1 8. 1  d. 

Patentees,  MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair-street.  Edinburgh. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour- 
I  ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sance  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  **  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  QOUl,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

DENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  Od.  per  box. 

Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farrlngdon-street ;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street.  . 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth.  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentilkice  that  can  be  relit^d  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

*  ROWLAND’S  macassar  OIL 

Preseryes,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  tbe  Human  Hair,.38.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  Od. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  smallh  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOB 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for ‘‘Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Self  -  Protection.  —  Great 

alternations  of  heat  and  moisture,  aided  by  the  use  of  unripe  fruits 
and  unsound  vegetables,  always  beget  a  tendency  to  dlarrhcca  during 
summer.  To  prevent  unpleasant  consequences,  the  first  feeling  of  disten¬ 
sion,  nausea,  rumbling  of  the  bowels,  or  sensation  of  relaxation,  should  be 
promptly  met  by  some  such  corrective  as  these  Pills,  which  will  remove  the 
present  symptoms,  and  avert  their  degeneration  in  cholera  dangers.  With 
ordinary  vigilance  there  is  no  fear  of  contracting  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
if  Holloway’s  medicine  be  taken  when  disordered  digestion  first  manifests 
itself,  nor  need  there  be  any  alarm  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  this  formidable 
disease  in  any  household  where  these  innocent  Pills  have  purified,  cooled, 
regulated,  and  strengthened. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.’ 

I.-THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III.— WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV.— THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI —WOMEN  AND  W’DRE. 

V^IL— THE^LAW  OF  BREACH  OP  PROMISE. 

IX.-THE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

‘‘The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’  and  ^ 

Woman  QuStion,’ embrace  a  great  variety  ot  ^opi^  Tble  and 

important  subject.  Some  of  these  toP*®*  "■® 

original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  ®*“’*^*  sevible 

tiv*  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  eve^  MMD*® 

man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  ^°®*  °*if/*n*** 

to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2a,  by  post,  2s.  -d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  16,  1873 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  “EXAMINEE"  are 
forwarded  hy  i^ost  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  PuUisher 
for  that  purpose. 


13  Great  Maelbohough-stbeet, 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  examiner  in  AMERICA.— subscriptions; 

for  any  Time,  at  J'UllLICATIOJl  I’KICE,  can, be  made  wltb  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henriotta-Btreet,  Covent-ffarden,  London.  The  Annual 
SubBcription,  including  Pontage,  is  i7n.  4d.  or  4*34  dols.,  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  I*. 
WILLEV,  31i  Pine-street,  New  York. 


•  from  Ills  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  wxvv 
2.vol8..  with  Portrait,  24s.  ^ 

“This  life  of  Moscheleb  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  th 
musical  historian.  We  ne(‘d  scarcely  say  that  all  the  portions  of  Mescliele?'> 
Diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  artistes  of  note  will  recall  a  florJi 
of  recollections.  Indeed  the  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes 
Athenaeum.  * 

“  These  volumes  are  full  of  pleasant  gossip.  '  The  Diary  and  Lettprs 
between  them  contain  notices  and  criticisms  on  almost  every  musical  ceU^* 
brity  of  the  last  half  century.  Of  all  Moschelcs’  recollections  none  are 
interesting  as  those  of  3Iendel3Sohn.’' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON,  Author  of  ‘  Lake  Ngami,’  &c.  Edited  by  L.  Llovd 
Author  of  ‘  Field  Sports  of  the  North.’  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations  iSs’ 
“  All  fond  of  tales  Of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  canitni 
book.”— John  Bull.  •  -  • 

FJROM  tlie  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  Summer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE  1  vol 
Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  ISs.  '  ’ 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL..  'By  Mrs  Day. 
The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 

^  “  A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel.” — Ol^rver  . 

The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 

ALFRED  MOSTGOMEKY.  2vola..21s. 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of '  Re- 

commended  to  Jlcrcy,’  ‘  First  in  the  Field.’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  well-written  and  attractive  noveU’— John  Bull. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  ‘  Rita,’  *  The  Marstons,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  oflF  with  ease 
and  dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed.” — Saturday  Review. 
“A  carefully  written  and  interesting  story.” — Spectator. 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE;  A  New  Novelette. 

By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Barbaras  History,’ Ac. 

[Next  week. 


The  examiner  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

'  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON, and  35  Little  Collins- 
street  West,  31ELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  3Ielboume.  2Cs. 


TO  INVESTORS 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

AUGUST  NU3IBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
roost  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  3Iarket  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  ForeigTi  Railways,  Debentures,  Bank.'*.  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Aliscellaneous 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

BANKEns;  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


rpo  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 

X  and  CO’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST3IENTS,  con¬ 
taining  nil  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  ami  Money  Btnrkets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  59.  annually. — 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  Cd., 

A  COLLOQUY  on  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  of 

MORALS:  Ifresented  in  Mr  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  ‘History  of  Euro- 
ican  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.’  By  llENRY  BLECKLY, 
Csu. 

London:  SI3IPKIN,  JIARSUALL,  and  CO. 

Warrington:  PERCIVAL  I’EARSK,  8  Sankcy-strect. 


CHARLES  READES  NEW  NOVEL 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols..  at  all  Libraries. 

SIMPLETON 

A  STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 


rpHE  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY  in  LAND.  A  Tract 
X  written  for  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  by  the  late  JOHN 
STUART  31  ILL  in  support  of  Rule  IV.  of  the  Society’s  programme: — 
“  To  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the  interception,  by  taxation,  of  the 
future  unearned  increase  in  the  rent  of  land  [so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained],  or  a  great  part  of  that  increase,  which  is  continually  taking 
place,  without  any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely  through  the 
growth  of  population  and  wealth  ;  reserving  to  owners  the  option  of  relin¬ 
quishing  their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  value  wliicli  it  may  have 


DICKENS'S  WORKS— HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 


acquired  at  the  time  when  this  principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legisla 
ture.” 

Reprinted  from  The  Examines  of  July  19th. 

Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Soathampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

FORMING  THE  NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF 
MR  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

With  00  Illustrations  by  J.  MAHONEY. 

Cloth  gilt,  48. ;  ill  stiff  wrapper,  3s. 

[Will  be  ready  next  week 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

OHN  STUART  3IILI 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

ConBlfting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner'  of  May  17. 


CHAPIIAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


'^F'HE  NEW  EDITION  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
X  for  TRAVELLERS  In  SCOTLAND  will  be  ready  NEXT  WEEK. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle-street.  _ _ 

'^PIIE  NEW  EDITION  of  MURRAY’S.HANDBO/^ 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Couene. 

11.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Tnonxiox, 
C.B. 

.  III.  HIS  3IORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hebbeet  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henp.v  Trimf.n,  31.1'.. 

V.  HIS  3II8CELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  3IiNTO,3r.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  I.f.vv 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  P.y 
Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  31.  A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECON03IY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  31.  a. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henrt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  ms  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Sirs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVLS3L  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PllILOSOl’lIEB.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  31. A. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TOSELL  THEIR  LANDS?  ”  ByJ.  S.  3Iill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  II. 


i  for  FRANCE,  NORMANDY,  BRITTANY,  the  FRENCH  ALPS, 
and  the  1* Y 11 EN  Ei:S .  is  NO  W  REA  DY.  - 

JOHN  31 U KRAY,  Albemarle-street.  _ 

npHE  KEW  EDITION  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

■  AUSTRIA 


GER3IANY  and  the  TYROL 


X  for  SOITTHEKN  - - - — -  -  — - -  -  . 

VIENNA,  HUNGARY,  and  the  DANUBE,  is  NOW  READk 
JOHN  31  UR  RAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Now  ready,  price  Cd., 

niE  REIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon, 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  First  3Iini9ter  of  the  Crown. 

The  people  of  England  arc  taught  nothing  but  violence.”— John 

I’ROVOST  and  CO.,  Ilonrletta-street,  Covent-gardoUj^ _ 


J ust  published,  price  Cd., 
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